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CORONA 
TYPEWRITER 
CONTEST 


“Why I Want a 


Corona” 


$1500 in prizes 


First prize $1000 
Second prize $250 
Ten prizes of $25 each 


VERY high school stu- 

dent may compete for the 
rewards offered by the makers 
of the Corona typewriter, 
which is so popular among 
teachers and pupils. 


The Contest closes May 1, 
1930. 


For the best 200-word essay 
on “Why I Want a Corona 
Typewriter” we will award a 
prize of $1000. Essays may 
be typed or hand-written. 


For further information see 


the advertisément on the back 
cover of The Scholastic. 


SSAYS will be judged pri- 
marily on the arguments 
and points brought up rather 
than on literary style. Neat- 
ness and form, of course, will 
be given consideration. 


To assist students in the 
proper preparation of manu- 
scripts, we will be glad to mail 
without charge, a copy of an 
attractive booklet entitled 
“The Writer’s Guide.” 


Address 


L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York City 























IN- THIS - AND- FUTURE - ISSUES 





N more than one way this is an unusual 

issue. The first of the new semester, 
with it become effective a new circulation 
plan and a new subscription price that will 
make publishing history in school maga- 
zines. A detailed announcement of this 
program is contained in the four-page 
insert on buff paper in the center of this 
issue (pages 17-21). All students are in- 
vited to read it carefully as a personal mes- 
sage, and teachers are urged to make it the 
order of the day in their classes. 


N the inside back cover you will find an 
announcement of the editorial pro- 
ram for the second semester. Among a 
ost of interesting features one of the most 
fascinating will be the reports from the 
round-the-world trip of Don Brown, As- 
sistant Editor of The Scholastic. With the 
ay insouciance of youth, Mr. Brown will 
eave San Francisco with $600 in his pocket. 
The great question is: can he make it back 
to the Statue of Liberty on that sum? In 
his published letters, he will record the 
state of his exchequer at each stage in his 
Odyssey, so that Scholastic readers can 
follow this race against the pocketbook. 


co} 

RS. MARIE DANFORTH PAGE, 
painter of the delightful trio of girls 
on our front cover, is one of the most 
sympathetic portraitists of youth in Ameri- 
can art. A native and a resident of Boston, 
wife of a distinguished physician, and 
mother of two daughters, she has lived a 
rich creative life of her own. She has won 
prizes at the Panama Pacific Exposition, 
the National Academy of Design, the New- 
ort Art Association, and the Philadelphia 
squicentennial, and is an Associate of the 

National Academy. 


HE names of Richard Harding Davis, 

Eugene O'Neill, May Lamberton 
Becker, and MacKnight Black would dis- 
tinguish the contents of any magazine. 
“Gallegher,”” one of the most exciting 
stories ever written by the masters of 
adventure, will appear serially through 
three issues. Mr, O Neill is indubitably 
the greatest dramatist America has vet 
produced. Though he no longer writes one- 
act plays, one can trace in this example the 
qualities of spiritual perception, vital con- 
tact with life, and fundamental knowledge 
of the theater that mark his impressive 
longer plays. As for Mrs. Becker, watch 
for her invigorating comments on books in 
every issue. They will repay careful study. 


oO 
CHOLASTIC readers who like regular 


ractice in writing and a chance for 
gublicdiion should determine to have a 
part in the “Who I Would Like to Be”’ 
contest, which begins in this issue (see an- 
nouncement on page 50). Competitors do 
not have to saben their essays by a speci- 
fied date. Send them in whenever they 
are ready, for they will always be held for 
consideration in the next contest. This 
enables students from Porto Rico or any 
other remote district to take part with the 
assurance that they will not be handicap- 
ped by distance and slowness of mails. Be 
sure to send in your answer also to the 
French Word uare (page 33). There 
will be other puzzles published at intervals, 
to give a fillip to mental digestion. 
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past centuries hang beyond purchase in the great 
public galleries, royal palaces, ‘and churches of 
Europe, many of them belong to individuals who find it 
difficult to resist the fabulous offers made by wealthy col- 


f | NHOUGH most of the paintings of famous artists of 


lectors. America, in consequence, is acquiring picture after 
picture which England, France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
Holland had been proud to have within their boundaries. 
Paintings by Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Raeburn, Rey- 
nolds, El Greco, Romney, Velasquez, and almost every other 
painter of note are now found in American collections, both 
private and public. 


Perhaps the outstanding acquisition of recent years was 
Thomas Gainsborough’s famed “Blue Boy,” purchased at a 
reputed cost of $650,000 for the Huntingdon Collection in 
California. Of comparative and associative interest is the 
bringing to America of Thomas Lawrence's “The Red Boy,” 
said to be worth $1,000,000. 


Lawrence's picture is not considered the artistic equal of 
Gainsborough’s, for its arrangement is theatrical and its colors 
are almost harsh. It has been associated with the “Blue 
Boy,” however, since it was first exhibited in Paris in 1824, 
as one of the world’s most popular child portraits. The 
melancholy boy was the short-lived son of Lord Durham, in 


The “Red Boy” 
to Come 


to America 


Portrait of Master Lambton 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(1769-1830) 


whose family the picture remained until its recent sale. The 
picture was exhibited under the title of ““The Son of J. G. 
Lambton, Esq.”’ and isoften referred to as “Master Lambton.” 


The use of a single color has also linked it with Gains- 
borough's picture. In 1778, Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounced 
blue to be unsuitable as a prevailing color in painting. Si- 
multaneously Gainsborough refuted the opinion with his 
“Blue Boy”. Two more “Blue Boys” were painted by 
George Romney. One of these is also in America. 


Lawrence, born in 1769, the son of a Bristol innkeeper, 
was the most fashionable painter of his day. Like most 
artists, he “early showed a marked talent for drawing.” 
When he came to London in 1787 to study at the Royal 
Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds received him very kindly. 
Five years later, at the death of Reynolds, Lawrence succeeded 
him as principal painter to the king. Soon after the fall of 
Napoleon, George IV sent him to paint the allied sovereigns 
of Europe, then assembled at Aix-laChapelle. Everyone of 
prominence desired to be painted by him. He was the ideal 
of a popular portrait painter, thanks to his facile use of color, 
the superficial elegance of his style, and his skill in flattering, 
in both speech and paint, the many distinguished people who 
came to him. Lawrence died in 1830, leaving paintings 
which are interesting, but which might have been better 
had he painted more carefully and less rapidly. 
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Gallegher 


A Newspaper Story 


By RicHarD HarpinGc Davis 


her came among us that they had begun to lose 

the characteristics of individuals, and became 
merged in a composite photograph of small boys, to 
whom we applied the generic title of “Here, you”; or, 
“You, boy.” 

We had had sleepy boys, and lazy boys, and bright, 
“smart” boys, who became so familiar on so short an 
acquaintance that we were forced to part with them to 
save our own self-respect. 

They generally graduated into district-messenger boys, 
and occasionally returned to us in blue coats with nickel- 
plated buttons, and patronized us. 

But Gallegher was something different from any- 
thing we had experienced before. Gallegher was short 
and broad in build, with a solid, muscular broad- 
ness, and not a fat and dumpy shortness. He wore 
perpetually on his face a happy and knowing smile, 
as if you and the world in general were not impress- 
ing him as seriously as you thought you were, and 
his eyes, which were very black and very bright, snapped 
intelligently at you like those of a little black-and-tan 
terrier. 

All Gallegher knew had been learned on the streets; 
not a very good school in itself, but one that turns out 
very knowing scholars. And Gallegher had attended 
both morning and evening sessions. He could not tell 
you who the Pilgrim Fathers were, nor could he name 
the thirteen original states, but he knew the officers of 
the twenty-second police district by name, and he could 
distinguish the clang of a fire-engine’s gong from that 
of a patrol wagon or an ambulance fully two blocks 
distant. It was Gallegher who rang the alarm when the 
Woolwich Mills caught fire, while the officer on the 
beat was asleep, and it was Gallegher who led the 
“Black Diamonds” against the “Wharf Rats,” when 
they used to stone each other to their hearts’ content 
on the coal-wharves of Richmond. 


W: HAD had so many office-boys before Galleg- 


at four in the morning. Occasionally he was given a 
ride on an early milk-cart, or on one of the newspaper 
delivery wagons, with its piles of papers still damp and 
sticky, from the press. He knew several drivers of 
“night hawks”—those cabs that prowl the streets at 
night looking for belated passengers—and when it was 
a very cold morning he would not go home at all, but 
would crawl into one of these cabs and sleep, curled up 
on the cushions, until daylight. 

Besides being quick and cheerful, Gallegher possessed 
a power of amusing the Press’s young men to a degree 
seldom attained by the ordinary mortal. His clog- 
dancing on the city editor’s desk, when that gentleman 
was upstairs fighting for two more columns of space, 
was always a source of innocent joy to us, and his imi- 
tations of the comedians of the variety halls delighted 
even the dramatic critic, from whom the comedians 
themselves failed to force a smile. 

But Gallegher’s chief characteristic was his love for 
that element of news generically classed as “crime.” 

Not ‘that he ever did anything criminal himself. On 
the contrary, his was rather the work of the specialist, 
and his morbid interest in the doings of all queer char- 
acters, his knowledge of their methods, their present 
whereabouts and their past deeds of transgression often 
rendered him a valuable ally to our police reporter, 
whose daily feuilletons were the only portion of the 
paper Gallegher deigned to read. 

In Gallegher the detective element was abnormally 
developed. He had shown this on several occasions, and 
to excellent purpose. 

Once the paper had sent him into a. Home for Desti- 
tute Orphans which was believed to be grievously mis- 
managed, and Gallegher, while playing the part of a 
destitute orphan, kept his eyes open to what was going 
on around him so faithfully that the story he told of 
the treatment meted out to the real orphans was suffi- 

cient to rescue the unhappy little 





I am afraid, now that I see these 


wretches from the individual who 





facts written down, that Gallegher 


was not a reputable character ; but 
he was so very young and so very 
old for his years that we all liked 
him very much nevertheless. He 
lived in the extreme northern part 
of Philadelphia, where the cotton 
and woolen mills run down to the 
river, and how he ever got home 
after leaving the Press building at 
two in the morning, was one of 
the mysteries of the office. Some- 
times he caught a night car, and 
sometimes he walked all the way, 
arriving at the little house, where 
his mother and himself lived alone, 


Crime News 
was the predominant interest of Gal- 
legher, office-boy of the “Press,” in whom 
the detective element was abnormally 
developed. In the capture of the Burr- 
bank murderer, sought all over the world, 
he was to use his skill to unusual ad- 
vantage. Reading the article on page 
5 about the author, himself a_ bril- 
liant reporter on Gallegher’s paper, will 
show why Davis was able to appreciate 
the young hero. As the story is too long 
to print in one issue, it will be in three 
parts. It is reprinted from “Gallegher and 
Other Stories,” copyright 1891, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, by permission of 

the publishers. 


had them in charge, and to have 
the individual himself sent to jail. 

Gallegher’s knowledge of the 
aliases, terms of imprisonment, 
and various misdoings of the lead- 
ing criminals in Philadelphia was 
almost as thorough as that of the 
chief of police himself, and he 
could tell to an hour when “Dutchy 
Mack” was to be let out of prison, 
and could identify at a glance 
“Dick Oxford, confidence man,” 
as “Gentleman Dan, petty thief.” 

There were, at this time, only 
two pieces of news in any of the 
papers. The least important of 
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the two was the big fight between the champion of the 
United States and the would-be champion, arranged to 
take place near Philadelphia; the second was the Burr- 
bank murder, which was filling space in newspapers all 
over the world, from New York to Bombay. 

Richard F. Burrbank was one of the most prominent 
of New York’s railroad lawyers; he was also, as a 
matter of course, an owner of much railroad stock and 
a very wealthy man. He had been spoken of as a politi- 
cal possibility for many high offices, and, as the counsel 
for a great railroad, was known even further than the 
great railroad itself had stretched its system. 

At six o’clock one morning he was found by his butler 
lying at the foot of the hall stairs with two pistol wounds 
above his heart. He was quite dead. His safe, to which 
only he and his secretary had the keys, was found open, 
and $200,000 in bonds, stocks, and money, which had 
been placed there only the night before, was found miss- 
ing. The secretary was missing also, His name was 
Stephen S. Hade, and his name and his description had 
been telegraphed and cabled to all parts of the world. 
There was enough circumstantial evidence to show, be- 
yond any question or possibility of mistake, that he was 
the murderer. 

We were all talking about it one night, as everybody 
else was all over the country, in the local room, and the 
city editor said it was worth a fortune to anyone who 
chanced to run against Hade and succeeded in handing 
him over to the police. Some of us thought Hade had 
taken passage from some one of the smaller seaports, 
and others were of the opinion that he had buried him- 
self in some cheap lodging-house in New York, or in 
one of the smaller towns in New Jersey. 


“T shouldn’t be surprised to meet him out walking, 


right here in Philadelphia,” said one of the staff. “He’ll 
be disguised, of course, but you could always tell him 
by the absence of the trigger finger on his right hand. 
It’s missing, you know; shot off when he was a boy.” 

“You want to look for a man dressed like a tough,” 
said the city editor; “for as this fellow is to all appear- 
ances a gentleman, he will try to look as little like a 
gentleman as possible.” 

“No, he won't,” said Gallegher, with that calm im- 
pertinence that made him dear to us. “He'll dress just 
like a gentleman. Toughs don’t wear gloves, and you 
see, he’s got to wear ‘em. The first thing he thought of 
after doing for Burrbank was of that gone finger, and 
how he was to hide it. He stuffed the finger of that 
glove with cotton so’s to make it look like a whole finger, 
and the first time he takes off that glove they’ve got 
him—see? and he knows it. So what youse want to 
do is to look for a man with gloves on. I’ve been a-doing 
it for two weeks now, and I can tell you it’s hard work, 
for everybody wears gloves this kind of weather. But 
if you look long enough you'll find him. And when you 
think it’s him, go up to him and hold out your hand in 
a friendly way, like a bunco-steerer, and shake his hand; 
and if you feel that his forefinger ain’t real flesh, but 
just wadded cotton, then grip to it with your right and 
grab his throat with your left, and holler for help.” 

There was an appreciative pause. 

“I see, gentleman,” said the city editor, dryly, “that 
Gallegher’s reasoning has impressed you; and I also see 
that before the week is out all of my young men will be 
under bonds for assaulting innocent pedestrians whose 
only offense is that they wear gloves in midwinter.” 


The Scholastic 


It was about a week after that that Detective Heffle- 
finger, of Inspector Byrnes’ staff, came over to Phila- 
delphia after a burglar, of whose whereabouts he had 
been misinformed by telegraph. He brought the war- 
rant, requisition and other necessary papers with him, 
but the burglar had flown. One of our reporters had 
worked on a New York paper, and knew Hefflefinger, 
and the detective came to the office to see if he could help 
him in his so far unsuccessful search. 

He gave Gallegher his card, and after Gallegher had 
read it, and had discovered who the visitor was, he 
became so demoralized that he was absolutely useless. 

“One of Byrnes’ men” was a much more awe-inspiring 
individual to Gallegher than a member of the Cabinet. 
He accordingly seized his hat and overcoat, hastened out 
after the object of his admiration, who found his sug- 
gestions and knowledge of the city so valuable, and his 
company so entertaining, that they became very intimate, 
and spent the rest of the day together. 

In the meanwhile the managing editor had instructed 
his subordinates to inform Gallegher, when he con- 
descended to return, that his services were no longer 
needed. Gallegher had played truant once too often. 
Unconscious of this, he remained with his new friend 
until late the same evening, and started the next after- 
noon toward the Press office. 

As I have said, Gallegher lived in the most distant 
part of the city, not many minutes’ walk from the 
Kensington railroad station, where trains ran into the 
suburbs and on to New York. 

It was in front of this station that a smoothly shaven, 
well-dressed man brushed past Gallegher and hurried up 
the steps to the ticket office. 

He held a walking-stick in his right hand, and Gal- 
legher, who now patiently scrutinized the hands of every 
one who wore gloves, saw that while three fingers of 
the man’s hand were closed around the cane, the fourth 
stood out in almost a straight line with his palm. 

Gallegher stopped with a gasp and with a trembling 
all over his body, and his brain asked with a throb if it 
could be possible. But possibilities and probabilities were 
to be discovered later. Now was the time for action. 

He was after the man in a moment, hanging at his 
heels and his eyes moist with excitement. 

He heard the man ask for a ticket to Torresdale, a 
little station just outside of Philadelphia, and when he 
was out of hearing, but not out of sight, purchased one 
for the same place. 

The stranger went into the smoking-car, and seated 
himself at one end toward the door. Gallegher took 
his place at the opposite end. 

He was trembling all over, and suffered from a slight 
feeling of nausea. He guessed it came from fright, not 
of any bodily harm that might come to him, but at 
the probability of failure in his adventure and of its 
most momentous possibilities. 

The stranger pulled his coat collar up around his 
ears, hiding the lower portion of his face, but not con- 
cealing the resemblance in his troubled eyes and close- 
shut lips to the likenesses of the murderer Hade. 

They reached Torresdale in half an hour, and the 
stranger, alighting quickly, struck off at a rapid pace 
down the country road leading to the station. 

Gallegher gave him a hundred yards’ start, and then 
followed slowly after. The road ran between fields and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“Dare-devil Dick” Davis—Hero of Boys and Men 


By RoBERt WILSON 


HORTLY before he died in 1916, Richard Hard- 

ing Davis was asked by a magazine editor to write 

six short stories and for them was promised a 
sum believed to be previously unequalled. Somewhere 
in this editor’s eagerness to have Davis contribute to his 
magazine may be found the reason for reprinting 
“Gallegher” in The Scholastic and for publishing an 
article about the author. 

Davis was not a great literary artist. Many other 
American writers of his own time were easily his supe- 
riors: William Dean Howells, Mark Twain, Henry 
James, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Edith Wharton, to name 
but a few. He was less analytic and subtle than these, 
who gave beneath the surface of 
what they wrote some penetration 
into the complexities of life. Nor 
was he, on the other hand, no 
more than a popular writer, pleas- 
ing only to unintelligent readers. 

There was a romantic dash to 
him, both as a writer and as a man. 
Onto the staid and conventional 
American scene he burst in the 
early 1890's as an exception to the 
usual pattern of life. Though 
with less stir and with no front- 
page headlines, he made an im- 
pression. similar to that made in 
our own time by Colonel Lind- 
bergh. He was young; he wrote, 
as did Bret Harte and Rudyard 
Kipling, stories with people and 
plots new to American readers; 
and he wrote vividly and convine- 
ingly. 

For his brilliant beginning some 
credit must be given to his per- 
sonality, his family background, 
and his wide circle of influential 
friends. People liked Richard Harding Davis as soon 
as they saw him, liked him for his healthy enjoyment 
of life, his keenness, and his sparkling conversation. 
Because of his family he had known from childhood 
people prominent as writers, actors, artists, and social 
leaders. His mother, Rebecca Harding Davis, was a 
popular novelist; his father was editor of the Philadel- 
phia /nquirer. Because he was liked by such people, 
Davis never faced the difficulty, as must most unknown 
young writers, of fighting for recognition. 

He had been born in Philadelphia in 1864. For three 
years he attended Lehigh University, where he edited 
the college paper and was prominent in social life. Then 
he went to Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. There was no 
doubt in his mind as to what he wanted to do; he wanted 
to write and to start writing by working on a newspaper. 
For three years he reported for the Philadelphia Press, 
wiring brilliant accounts from the Johnstown Flood, and 
disguising himself as a crook to expose a gang of Phila- 
delphia yeggmen. A “pirate” story earned him $50 from 
St. Nicholas. As correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph he accompanied a team of cricketers on a tour 


RicHARD HARDING Davis 


of Ireland and England. In New York he was offered 
a position by Arthur Brisbane, editor of The Evening 
Sun. Compared with the lives of most young men, his 
had been truly eventful; but its eventfulness had barely 
begun. 

To Brisbane’s paper he contributed a series of stories 
about fashionable New York life which made a decided 
hit. In 1890 his “Gallegher” appeared in Scribner's, 
and in a remarkably short time his reputation as a writer 
was established. This same year, though he was only 
26, he became managing editor of Harper’s Weekly, one 
of the most influential periodicals of the time. 

As he wanted to travel, he arranged to give but six 
months of the year to the maga- 
zine. After a trip across America, 
which resulted in a series of ar- 
ticles titled “The West from a Car 
Window,” he went to England. 
Now that he had started to travel, 
he continued; and before long he 
was known as “the much-traveled 
young writer.” A Mediterranean 
cruise and a stay in Paris provided 
material for articles that found 
ready readers at home. The next 
year he made a leisurely trip 
through Central and South Amer- 
ica, which he described in Three 
Gringocs in Venesuela. Back home 
he completed his most successful 
novel, Soldiers of Fortune, a dra- 
matic story of adventure and in- 
surrection in a Central American 
republic, which made a good movie 
and which boys read and re-read. 
The next two years, 1896-1897, 
were probably the most active of 
his life. In the space of twelve 
months he reported the Czar’s 
Coronation at Moscow, the Millennial Celebration at 
Budapest, the Spanish-Cuban War, the McKinley In- 
auguration, the Greco-Turkish War, and Queen Vic 
toria’s Jubilee. 

When the Spanish-American War broke in 1898, he 
was among the first on the spot, almost a royal personage 
among the crowding reporters. There had been a battle 
for his services, but he finally represented the London 
Times, The New York Tribune, and Scribner's Maga 
sine. Most of his time he spent with Theodore Roose- 
velt and his Rough Riders. 

In 1900 he saw the Boer War in South Africa. In 
fact there was not a war during his lifetime to which he 
did not go: the Russo-Japanese War, the Mexican bor- 
der scrap of 1914, and the German invasion of Belgium. 
Behind the German lines in the last, he almost lost his 
life under suspicion as a British spy. 

Shortly after his return to America in 1916 he died. 
Into his, life had been crowded as much adventure as 
may befall one man. Because R. H. D. had the capac- 
ity for this adventure, he will long be remembered as one 
of the most romantic Americans of his time. 
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The Scholastic 


Where the Cross Is Made 


A One-Act Play by Eugene O'Neill : 


Foreword 


F American playwrights Eugene 

O’Neill is clearly the most in- 
teresting. No other play of recent 
years has won as much attention as his 
Strange Interlude, so lengthy a play 
that the audience is dismissed in the 
middle to eat dinner. 

Reading about O’Neill, one soon be- 
comes as much fascinated by his life as 
by his.work. He was born in 1888 in 
New York, the son of a prominent 
American actor. For one year he went to 
Princeton. After working as secretary 
of a mail order business, he set out on 
a gold-prospecting trip to Honduras. 
Invalided with malaria, he returned 
home and became assistant manager of 
a theatrical company. Then he sailed on 
a Norwegian barque to Buenos Aires, 
where he worked for several American 
firms.. Preferable to working was hang- 
ing around the waterfront, making 
friends with sailors and down-and-outs. 
On a steamer between Buenos Aires and 
Durban, South Africa, he tended mules. 
Then he worked his way on a tramp 
steamer to New York. 

For a while he acted, and later he 
worked on a newspaper: A slight touch 
of tuberculosis forced him to enter a 
sanitorium, and here he decided to write. 
Experimental writing of plays con- 
vinced him that he needed technical 
training. For this he attended Profes- 
sor George Pierce Baker’s famous 
“English 47” class at Harvard. The 
next year his first play was produced by 
the Provincetown Players, who en- 
couraged O’Neill and used all his early 
and many later plays. His first long 
play to reach the professional stage was 
Beyond the Horizon, which has been 
followed, to name only the most prom- 
inent, by Anna Christie, The Emperor 
Jones, The Hairy Ape, Desire Under 
the Elms, The Great God Brown, Mar- 
co Millions, Strange Interlude, and 
Dynamo. 





Mr. O’Neill’s play is reprinted by per- 
mission from “The Moon of the Caribees 
and Six Other Plays of the Sea” (copy- 
right, 1923, by Boni & Liveright). No 
public or semi-public performance of the 
play can be made without authorization 
from Mr. O’Neill’s representatives, Richard 
J. Madden Play Company, 33 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 





Tue CHARACTERS 


Captain ISAIAH BARTLETT 

Nat Barrett, his son 

Sue Bart ett, his daughter 

Dr. Hicerns 

Srras Horne, mate of the 
Cates, bo’sun |fohooner 


Jimmy Kanaka, harpooner }) Mary Allen 
THE ScENE 
Captain Bartlett's “cabin’—a room 


erected as a lookout post at the top of his 
house situated on a high point of land on 
the California coast. The inside of the 
compartment is fitted up like the captain's 
cabin of a deep-sea sailing vessel. On the 
left, forward, a porthole. Farther back, 
the stairs of the companionway. Still far- 
ther, two more portholes. In the rear, left, 
a marble-topped sideboard with a ship’s 
lantern on it. In the rear, center, a door 
opening on stairs which lead to the lower 
house. A cot with a blanket is placed 
against the wall to the right of the door. 
In the right wall, five portholes. Directly 
under them, a wooden bench. In front of 


“the bench, a long table with two straight- 


backed chairs, one in front, the other to 
the left of it. A cheap, dark-colored rug 
is on the floor. In} the ceiling, midway 
from front to rear, 'a skylight extending 
from opposite the door to above the left 
edge of the table. In the right extremity 
of the skylight is placed a floating ship's 
mpm The light from the _ binnacle 
sheds over this from above and seeps down 
into the room, casting a vague globular 
shadow of the compass on the floor. 

The time is an early hour of a clear 
windy night in the fall of the year 1900. 
Moonlight, winnowed by the wind which 
moans in the stubborn angles of the old 
house, creeps wearily in through the port- 
holes and rests like tired dust in circular 
patches upon the floor and table. An in- 
sistent monotone of thundering surf muf- 
fled and far-off, is borne upward from the 
beach below. 

After the curtain rises the door in the 
rear is opened slowly and the head and 
shoulders of Nat BARTLETT appear over the 
sill. He casts a quick glance about the 
room, and seeing no one there, ascends the 
remaining steps and enters. He makes a 
sign to some one in darkness beneath: 
“All right, Doctor.” “Doctor Hicerns fol- 
lows him into the room and, closing the 
door, stands looking with great curiosity 
around him. He is a slight, medium-sized 
professional-looking man of about thirty- 
five. Nat Barttetr is very tall, gaunt, 
and loose-framed. His right arm has been 
amputated at the shoulder and the sleeve 
on that side of the heavy mackinaw he 
wears hangs flabbily or flaps against his 
body as he moves. He appears much older 
than his thirty years. His shoulders have 
a weary stoop as if worn down by .the 
burden of his massive head with its heavy 
shock of tangled black hair. His face is 
long, bony, and sallow, with deepset black 
eyes, a large aquiline nose, a wide thin- 
lipped mouth shadowed by an unkempt 
bristle of mustache. His voice is low a 
deep with a penetrating, hollow, metallic 
quality. In addition to the mackinaw, he 
wears corduroy trousers stuffed down into 
high laced boots. 

Nat: Can you see, Doctor? 

Hiccrns (In the too-casual tones which 
betray an inward uneasiness): Yes,—per- 
fectly—don’t trouble. The moonlight is so 
bright—— 

Nat: Luckily. (Walking slowly to- 
ward the table.) He doesn’t want any 
light—lately—only the one from the bin- 
nacle there. 

Hiccins: He? 
father? 

Nat (Impatiently.): Who else? 

Hicerns (A bit startled—gazing around 
him in embarrassment): I suppose this is 
all meant to be like a ship’s cabin? 

Nat; Yes—as I warned you. 


Ah—you mean your 


Hiceins (In surprise): Warned me? 
Why, warned? I think it’s very natural— 
and interesting—this whim of his. 
nt (Meaningly): Interesting, it may 


Hicerns: And he lives up here, you 
said—never comes down? 

Nat: Never—for the past three years. 
My sister brings his food up to him. (He 
sits down in the chair to the left of the 
table.) There’s a lantern on the sideboard 
there, Doctor. Bring it over and sit down. 
We'll make a light. I'll ask your pardon 
for bringing you to this room on the roof 
—but—no one’ll hear us here; and by see- 
ing for yourself the mad way he lives— 
Understand that I want you to get facts— 
just that, facts!—and for that light is 
necessary. Without that—they become 
dreams up here—dreams, Doctor. 

Hicetns (With a relieved smile carries 
over the lantern): It is a trifle spooky. 

Nat (Not seeming to notice this re- 
mark): He won't take any note of this 
light. His eyes are too busy—out there. 
(He flings his left arm in a wide gesture 
seaward.) And if he does notice—well, let 
him come down. You're bound to see him 
sooner or later. (He scratches a match and 
lights the lantern.) 

Hiccins: Where is—he? 

Nat (Pointing upward): Up on the 
poop. Sit down, man! He'll not come— 
yet awhile. 

Hiccins (Sitting gingerly on the chair 
in front,of table): Then he has the roof 
too rigged up like a ship? 

Nat: I told you he had. Like a deck, 
yes. A wheel, compass, binnacle light, the 
companionway there (He points) a bridge 
to pace up and down on—and keep watch. 
If the wind waSn’t so high you’d hear him 
now—back and forth—all the live-long 
night. (With a sudden harshness.) Didn't 
I tell you he’s mad? 

Hiceins (With a professional air): That 
was nothing new. I’ve heard that about 
him from all sides since I first came to the 
asylum yonder. You say he only walks at 
night—up there? 

Nat: Only at night, yes. (Grimly.) 
The things he wants to see can’t be made 
out in daylight—dreams and such. 

Hiceins: But just what is he trying to 
see? Does any one know? Does he tell? 

Nat (Jmpatiently): Why, everyone 
knows what Father looks for, man! The 
ship of course. 

Hiccins: What ship? 

Nat: His ship—the Mary Allen- 
named for my dead mother. 

Hiccins: But—I don’t. understand—Is 
the ship long overdue—or what? 

Nat: Lost in a hurricane off the 
Celebes with all on board—three years ago! 

Hiccins (Wonderingly): Ah. (After 
a pause.) -But your father still clings to 
a doubt— 

Nat: There is no doubt for him or any 
one else to cling to. She was sighted bot- 
tom up, a complete wreck, by the whaler 
John Slocum. That was two weeks after the 
storm. They sent a boat out to read the 
name. 





Hicerns: And hasn’t your father ever 
heard 
Nat: He was the first to hear, natural- 


ly. Oh, he knows right enough, if that’s 
what you're driving at. (He bends toward 
the doctor—intensely.) He knows, Doc- 
tor, he knows—but he won't believe. He 
can’t—and keep living. 


Hiccins (Impatiently) Come, Mr, Bart 
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lett, let’s get down to brass tacks. You 
didn’t drag me up here to make things 
more obscure, did you? Let’s have the 
facts you spoke of. I'll need them to give 
sympathetic treatment to his case when we 
get him to the asylum. 

-Nat (Ansiously—lowering his voice): 
And you'll come to take him away to-night 
—for sure? 

Hiccins: Twenty minutes after I leave 
here I’ll be back in the car. That's posi- 
tive. 

Nat: And you know your way through 
the house? 

Hiccins: Certainly, I remember—but 
I don’t see— 

Nat: The outside door will be left open 
for you. You must come right up. My 
sister and I will be here—with him. And 
you understand—Neither of us knows any- 
thing about this. The authorities have 
been complained to—not by us, mind—but 
by some one. He must never know—— 

Hiccrns: Yes, yes—but still I don’t— 
Is he liable to prove violent? 

Nat: No—no. He’s quiet always—too 
quiet; but he might do something--any- 
thing—if he knows—— 

Hiccrns: Rely on me not to tell him, 
then; but I'll bring two attendants in 
case—(He breaks off and continues in mat- 
ter-of-fact tones.) And now for the facts 
~ this case, if you don’t mind, Mr. Bart- 
ett. 

Nat (Shaking his head—moodily): 
There are cases where facts—Well, here 
goes, the brass tacks. My father was a 
whaling captain as his father before him. 
The last trip he made was seven years ago. 
He expected to be gone two years. It was 
four years before we saw him again. His 
ship had been wrecked in the Indian Ocean. 
He and six others managed to reach a 
small island on the fringe of the Archi- 
pelago—an island barren as hell, Doctor— 
after seven days in an open boat. The rest 
of the whaling crew never were heard from 
again—gone to the sharks. Of the six 
who reached the island with my father 
only three were alive when a fleet of Malay 
canoes picked them up, mad from thirst 
and starvation, the four of them. These 
four men finally reached. Frisco. (With 
great emphasis.) They were my father; 
Silas Horne, the mate; Cates, the bo’sun, 
and Jimmy Kanaka, a Hawaiian har- 
pooner. Those. four. (With a forced 
laugh.) There are facts for you. It was 
all in the papers at the time—my father’s 
story. 

Hicerns: But what of the other three 
who were on the island? 

Nat ow: Died of exposure, 
perhaps. Mad and jumped into the sea, 
perhaps. That was the told story. An- 
other was whispered—killed and eaten, per- 
haps! But gone—vanished—that, unde- 
niably. That was the fact. For the rest 
—who knows? And what does it matter? 

Hiccins (With a shudder): I should 
think it would matter—a lot. 

Nat (Fiercely): We're dealing with 
facts, Doctor! (With a laugh.) Apd here 
are some more for you. My father brought 
the three down to this house with him— 
Horne and Cates and Jimmy Kanaka. We 
hardly recognized my father. He had been 
through hell and looked it. His hair was 
white. But you'll see for yourself—soon. 
And the others—they were all a bit queer, 
too—mad, if you will. (He laughs again.) 
So much for the facts, Doctor. They leave 
off there and the dreams begin. 

Hicctns (Doubtfully): It would seem 
—the facts are enough. 

Nat: Wait. (He resumes deliberately.) 
One day my father sent for me and in the 
presence of the others told me the dream. 
I was to be heir to the secret. Their sec- 
ond day on the island, he said, they dis- 
covered in a sheltered inlet the rotten, 


waterlogged hulk of a Malay prau—a 
proper war prau such as pirates used to 
use. She had been there rotting for years. 
The crew had vanished God knows where, 
for there was no sign on the island that 
man had ever touched there. The Kanakas 
went over the prau—they’re devils for 
staying under water, you know—and they 
found—in two chests—(he leans back in 
his chair and smiles ironically)—Guess 
what, Doctor? 

Hiccrns (With an answering smile): 
Treasure, of course. 

Nat (Leaning forward and pointing his 
finger accusingly at the other): You see! 
The root of belief is in you, too! (Then 
he leans back with a hollow chuckle.) 
Why, yes. Treasure, to be sure. What 
else? They landed it and—you can guess 
the rest, too—diamonds, emeralds, gold or- 
naments—innumerable, of course. Why 
limit the stuff of dreams? Ha-ha! (He 
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laughs sardonically as if mocking himself.) 

Hicorns (Deeply interested): And then? 

Nat: They began to go mad—hunger, 
thirst, and the rest—and they began to 
forget. Oh, they forgot a lot, and lucky 
for themi they did, probably. But my father 
realizing, as he told me, what was happen- 
ing to them, insisted that while they still 
knew what they were doing they should— 
guess again now, Doctor. Ha-ha! 

Hiccins: Bury the treasure? 

Nat (Ironically): Simple, isn’t it? 
Ha-ha. And then they made a map—the 
same old dream, you see—with a charred 
stick, and my father had care of it. They 
were picked up soon after, mad as hatters, 
as I have told you, by some Malays. (He 
drops his mocking and adopts a calm, de- 
liberate tone again.) But the map isn’t a 
dream, Doctor. We're coming back to 
facts again. (He reaches into the pocket 
of his mackinaw and pulls out a crumpled 
paper.) Here. (He spreads it out on the 
table. 

Hiccrns (Craning his neck eagerly): 
This is interesting. The treasure I sup- 
pose, is where— 

Nat: Where the cross is made. 

Hiccins: And here are the signatures, 
I see. And that sign? 

Nat: Jimmy Kanaka’s. 
write. 

Hiccrns: And below? 
isn’t it? 

Nat: 


He couldn't 
That’s yours, 


As heir to the secret, yes. We all 
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signed it here the morning the Mary Allen, 
the schooner my father had mortgaged this 
house to fit out, set sail to bring back the 
treasure. Ha-ha. 

Hiccins: The ship he’s still looking for 
—that was lost three years ago? 

Nat: The Mary Allen, yes. The other 
three men sailed away on her, Only father 
and the mate knew the approximate loca- 
tion of the island—and I—as heir. It’s— 
(He hesitates, frowning.) No matter. I'll 
keep the mad secret. My father wanted 
to go with them—but my mother was dy- 
ing. I dared not go either. 

Hiccrns: Then you wanted to go? 
believed in the treasure then? 

Nat: Of course. Ha-ha. How could 
I help it? I believed until my mother’s 
death. Then he became mad, entirely mad. 
He built this cabin—to wait in—and he 
suspected my growing doubt as time went 
on. So, as final proof, he gave-me a thing 
he had kept hidden from them all—a sam- 
ple of the richest of the treasure. Ha-ha. 
Behold! (He takes from his pocket a 
heavy bracelet thickly studded with stones 
and throws it on the table near the lan- 
tern.) 

Hicoins (Picking it up with eager curi- 
osity—as if in spite of himself.) Real 
jewels? 

Nat: Ha-ha! You want to believe, 
too. No—paste and brass—Malay orna- 
ments. 

Hiccins: You had it looked over? 

Nat: Like a fool, yes. (He puts it back 
in his pocket and shakes his head as if 
throwing off a burden.) Now you know 
why he’s mad—waiting for that ship—and 
why in the end I had to ask you to take 
him away where he'll be safe. The mort- 
gage—the price of that ship—is to be fore- 
closed. We have to move, my sister and 
I. We can’t take him with us. She is to 
be married soon. Perhaps away from the 
sight of the sea he may— 

Hiccrns (Perfunctorily): Let’s hope for 
the best. And I fully appreciate your posi- 
tion. (He gets up, smiling.) And thank 
you for the interesting story. I'll know 
how to humor him when he raves about 
treasure. 

Nat (Somberly): 
too quiet. He only 
watching— 

Hiccins: Well, I must go. 
it’s best to take him to-night? 

Nat (Persuasively): Yes, 
neighbors—they’re far away 
sister’s sake—you understand. 

Hiccrns: I see. It must be hard on 
her—this sort of thing—Well—(He goes 
to the door, which Nat opens for him.) Tl 
return presently. (He starts to descend.) 

Nat (Urgently): Don’t fail us, Doctor. 
And come right up. He'll be here. (He 
closes the door and tiptoes carefully to the 
companionway. He ascends it a few steps 
and remains for a moment listening for 
some sound from above. Then he goes 
over to the table, turning the lantern very 
low, and sits down, re sting his elbows, his 
chin on his hands, staring somberly be fore 
him. The door in the rear is slowly opened. 
It creaks slightly and Nat jumps to his 
feet—in a thick voice of terror.) Who's 
there? (The door swings wide open, re- 
vealing Sue Bartlett. She ascends into 
the room and shuts the door behind her. 
She is a tall, slender woman of twenty- 
five, with a pale sad face framed in a mass 
of dark red hair. This hair furnishes the 
only touch of color about her. Her full 
lips are pale; the blue of her wistful wide 
eyes is fading into a twilight gray. Her 
voice is low and melancholy, She wears 
a dark wrapper and slippers.) 

Sue (Stands and looks at her 
accusingly): It’s only I. 
afraid of? 

Nat (Averts his eyes and sinks back on 


You 


He is quiet always— 
walks to and fro— 


You think 


Doctor. The 
but—for my 


brother 
What are you 











his chair again): Nothing. I didn’t know 
—I thought you were in your room. 

Sue (Comes up to the table): I was 
reading. Then heard some one come 
down stairs and go out. Who was it? 
(With sudden terror.) It wasn’t—Father? 

Nat: No. He’s up there—watching— 
as he always is. 

SUE (Sitting down—insistently): Who 
was it? 

Nat (Evasively): A man—I know. 

Sve: What man? What is he? You're 
holding something back. Tell me. 

Nat (Raising his eyes defiantly): A 
doctor. 

Sue (Alarmed): Oh, (With quick in- 
tuition.) You brought him up here—so 
that I wouldn’t know! 

Nat (Doggedly): No. I took him up 
here to see how things were—to ask him 
about Father. 

Sus (As if afraid of the answer she will 
get): Is he one of them—from the asy- 
lum? Oh, Nat, you haven’t— 

Nat (/nterrupting her—hoarsely): No, 
no! Be still. 

Sue: That would be—the last horror. 

Nat (Defiantly): Why? You always 
say that. What could be more horrible 
than things as they are? I believe—it 
would be better for him—away—where he 
couldn’t see the sea. He'll forget his mad 
idea of waiting for a lost ship and a 
treasure that never was. (As if tryin 
convince himself—wehemently.) I believe 
this. 

Sue (Reproachfully): You don’t, Nat. 
You know he’d die if he hadn’t the sea to 


live with. 
Nat (Bitterly): And you know old 


Smith will foreclose the mortgage. Is that 
nothing? We cannot pay. He came yes- 
terday and talked with me. He knows the 
place is his to all purposes. He talked as 
if we were merely his tenants, curse him! 


And he swore he’d foreclose immediately 
unless— 

Sve (Eagerly): What? 

Nat ([n a hard voice): Unless we have 
—Father—taken away 

Sue (In anguish) Oh! But why, 
why? What is Father to him? 

Nat: The value of the property—our 
home which is his, Smith’s. The neigh- 
bors are afraid. They pass by on the road 
at nights coming back to their farms from 
the town. They see him up there walking 
back and forth—waving his arms against 
the sky. They’re afraid. They talk of a 
complaint. They say for his own good 
he must be taken away. They even whisper 
the house is haunted. Old Smith is afraid 
of his property. He thinks that he may set 
fire to the house—do anything— 

Sue (Despairingly) : But you told him 
how fool ish that was, didn’t you? That 
Father is quiet, always quiet. 

Nat: What’s the use of telling—when 
they believe—when they’re afraid? (Sue 
hides her face in her hands—a pause—Nat 
whispers hoarsely.) ve been afraid my- 
self—at times. 

Sue: Oh, Nat! Of what? 

Nat (Violently): Oh, him and the sea 
he calls to! Of the damned sea he forced 
me on as a boy—the sea that robbed me of 
"7 _ and made me the broken thing 

am 

Sue (Pleadingly): You can’t blame 
Father—for your misfortune. 

Nat: He took me from school and 
forced me on his ship, didn’t he? What 
would I have been now but an ignorant 
sailor like him if he had had his way? No. 
It’s the sea I should not blame, that foiled 
him by taking my arm and then throwing 
me ashore another one of his wrecks! 

Sue (With a sob): You're bitter, Nat 
—and hard. It was so long ago. Why 
can’t you forget? 

Nat (Bitterly): Forget. You can talk? 


When Tom comes home from this voyage 
you'll be married and out of this with life 
before you—a captain's wife as our 
mother was. I wish you joy. 

SvE (Supplicatingly): And you'll come 
with us, Nat—and father, too—and then— 

Nat: Would you saddle your young hus- 
band with a madman and a cripple? 
(Fiercely.) No, no, not Li (i indictively.) 
And not him, either! (IVith sudden mean- 
ing—dcliberately.) Ive got to stay here. 
My book is three-fourths done—my book 
that will set me free! But I know, I feel, 
as sure as I stand here living before you, 
that I must finish it here. It could not 
live for me outside of this house where it 
was born. (Staring at her fixedly.) Sol 
will stay—in spite of hell! (Sue sobs hope- 
lessly. After a pause he continues.) Old 
Smith told me I could live here indefinitely 
without paying—as caretaker—if— 

Dae (Fearfully—like a whispered echo): 
I > 


Nat (Struggling): Did I say I had? 
Why do you look at me—like that? 

Sve: Nat! Nat! For our mother’s 
sake ! 

Nat (Jn terror): Stop! Stop! She’s 
dead—and at peace. Would you bring her 
tired soul back to him again to be bruised 
and wounded ? 

Sve: Nat! 

Nat (Clutching at his throat as though 
to strangle something within him—hoarse- 
ly): Sue! Have mercy! (His sister 
stares at him with dread foreboding. Nat 
calms himself with an effort and continues 
deliberately.) Smith said he would give 
two thousand cash if I would sell the place 
to him—and he would let me stay—rent 
free, as caretaker. 

Sue (Scornfully): Two thousand! Why, 
over and above the mortage it’s wort 

Nat: It’s not what it’s worth. It’s 
what one can get, cash—for my book—for 
freedom! 

Sve: So that’s why he wants Father 
sent away, the wretch! He must know the 
will Father made— 

Nat: Gives the place to me. Yes, he 
knows. I told him 

Sur (Dully): Ah, how vile men are! 

Nat (Persuasively): lf it were to be 
done—if it were, 1 say—there’d be half 
for your wedding portion. That's fair. 

Sue (Horrified): Blood money! Do 
you think I could touch it? 

Nat (Persuasively): It would be only 
fair. I'd give it you. 

Sue: My God, Nat, are you trying to 
bribe me? 

Nat: No. It's yours in all fairness. 
(With a twisted smile.) You forget I’m 
heir to the treasure, too, and can afford to 
be generous. Ha-ha. 

Sve (Alarmed): Nat! You're so 
strange. You're sick, Nat. You couldn't 
talk this way if you were yourself. Oh, 
we must go away from here—you and fa- 
ther and I! Let Smith foreclose. There'll 
be something over the mortgage; and we'll 
move to some little house—by the sea so 
that father— 

Nat (Fiercely): Can keep up his mad 
game with me—whispering dreams in my 
ear—pointing you to sea—mocking me with 
stuff like this! (He takes the bracelet from 
his pocket. The sight of it infuriates him 
and he hurls it into a corner, exclaiming 
in a terrible voice): No! No! It’s too late 
for dreams now. It’s too late! I’ve put 
them behind to-night—forever ! 

Sve (Looks at him and suddenly under- 
stands that what she dreads has come to 
pass—letting her head fall on -her out- 
Stretched arms with a long moan): en 
—you've done it! You've sold him! Oh, 
Nat, you’re cursed 

Nat (With a terrified glance at the roof 
above): Sssh! What are you saying? 
He'll be better off—away from the sea. 
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Sue (Dully): You've sold him. 

Nat (Wildly): No! No! (He takes 
the map from his pocket.) Listen, Sue! 
For God's sake, listen to me! See! The 
map of the island. (He spreads it out on 
the table.) And the treasure—where the 
cross is made. (He gulps and his words 
pour out incoherently.) Ive carried it 
about for years. Is that nothing? You dont 
know what it means. It stands between 
me and my book. It’s stood between me 
and life—driving me mad! He taught me 
to wait and hope with him—wait and hope 
—day after day—He made me doubt my 
brain and give the lie to my eyes—when 
Hope was dead—when I knew it was all 
a dream—I couldn't kill it! (His eyes 
staring from his head.) God forgive me, 
I still believe! And that’s mad—mad, do 
you hear? 

Sue (Looking at him with horror): And 
that is why—you hate him! 

Nat: No, I don’t—(Then in a sudden 
frenzy.) Yes! I do hate him! He's 
stolen my brain! I’ve got to free myseli, 
can’t you see, from him—and his madness. 

Suz (Terrified—appealingly): Nat! 
Don't! You talk as if— 

Nat (With a wild langh): As if I were 
mad? You're right—but I'll be mad no 
more! See! (He opens the lantern and 
sets fire to the map in his hand. When he 
shuts the lantern again it flickers and gocs 
out. They watch the paper burn with fas- 
cinated eyes as he talks.) See how I free 
myself and become sane. And now for 
facts, as the doctor said. I lied to you about 
him. He was a doctor from the asylum. 
See how it burns! It must all be de- 
stroyed—this poisonous madness. Yes, I 
lied to you—see—it’s gone—the last speck 
—and the only other map is the one Silas 
Horne took to the bottom of the sea with 
him. (He lets the ash fall to the floor and 
crushes it with his foot.) Gone! I’m free 
of it—at last! (His face is very pale, but 
he goes on calmly.) Yes, I sold him, if 
you will—to save my soul. They’re com- 
ing from the asylum to get him—(There is 
a loud, muffled cry from above, which 
sounds like “Sail-ho,” and a stamping of 
feet. The slide to the companionway above 
ts slid back with a bang. A gust of air 
tears down into the room. Nat and Sue 
have jumped up to their feet and stand 
petrified. Captain Bartlett tramps down 
the stairs.) 

Nat (With a shudder): Did he hear? 

Sve: Ssshh! (Captain Bartlett comes 
into the room. He bears a striking re- 
semblance to his son, but his face is more 
stern and formidable, his form more robust, 
erect and muscular. His mass of hair is 
pure white, his bristly mustache the same, 
contrasting with the weather-beaten leather 
color of his furrowed face. Bushy gray 
brows overhang the obsessed glare of his 
fierce dark eyes. He wears a heavy, 
double-breasted blue coat, pants of the 
same material, and rubber boots turned 
down from the knee.) 

BartLett+ (In a state of mad exultation 
strides, toward his son and points an ac- 
cusing finger at him. Nat shrinks back- 
ward a step): Bin thinkin’ me mad, did 
ye? Thinkin’ it for the past three years, 
ye bin—ever since them fools on - the 
Slocum tattled their damn lie o’ the Mary 
Allen being a wreck. 

Nat (Swallowing hard—chokingly): No 
—Father—I— 

Barttett: Don’t lie, ye whelp! You 
that I’d made my heir—aimin’ to get me 
out of the way! Aimin’ to put me behind 
the bars o’ the jail for mad folk! 

Sve: Father—no! 

Bartiett (Waving his hand for her to 
be silent): Not you, girl, not you. You're 
your mother. 

Nat é Very pale): Father—do you 
think— (Continued on page 12) 
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““T Want a Book—’’ 


Under this head Mrs. Becker will answer, once 
a month, questions of any sort on books and read- 
ing for young people. Not all queries can be 
published, but every one will receive a personal 
answer, either through this column or by mail. 
Keep your letters short and to the point, and 
address them as follows: Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, Book Editor, The Scholastic, 114 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 


Novels of Rome 

‘<¢-\UR library,” says R. H., “would like 

to add several historical novels to 
brighten our study of Roman history and 
the Latin language.” Possibly your library 
has already Ed- 
ward Lucas 
White's Andivius 
Hedulio (Dutton, 
$2.50), for this 
first-class thriller 
was first pub- 
lished several 
years ago, but if 
not, read it and 
see if it does not 
add excitement to 
your study of the 
period of the Ro- 
man empire. Jul- 
ius Caesar was 
one of my school heroes—my class so ad- 
mired him that we subscribed for a large 
plaster cast of his head, to leave after us 
as a memorial—and ever since I have kept 
an eye open for Gallic War stories such 
as I would have read then if they had 
been written: a good new one is With 
the Eagles, by Paul L. Anderson (Apple- 
ton, $1.75). The hero is a youth who en- 
lists under Caesar when so many Gauls 
fought under the eagles; you are taken 
into the thick of the fighting, meet a num- 
ber of gentlemen whose speeches you have 
heretofore read only in the infinitive with 
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set down, whether of street life or interior 
furnishings. 

While you are putting books of this sort 
into your library, notice that there are two 
new ones that will brighten the background 
of your Greek class. Herodotus (Double- 
day, $2.50) is a selection by Gordon King 
of these immortal travellers’ tales, beau- 
tifully printed and with pictures by Boris 
Artzybasheff that show how much he must 
have enjoyed the text. So have I, and so 
will you. The Lost King, by Helen Coale 
Crew (Century, $1.75), tells the story of 
the return of Ulysses as it concerns a 
group of young people; it introduces Pene- 
lope in person, with Telemachus and the 
suitors. The same author's The Trojan 
Boy (Century, $1.75) dealt with the Siege 
of Troy in like manner, though it was for 
somewhat younger readers. 


* * * 


Aircraft 

“PT WANT a history of aviation,” says H. 

L. D. Sky High! by Eric Hodgins 
and F. Alexander Magoun (Little, Brown) 
begins with the long series of attempts that 
kept alive man’s dream of flight until the 
Montgolfier brothers sent up their first 
balloon and made it real. Then through 
ballooning it reaches the development of 
heavier-than-air craft, describes gliding ex- 
periments and reaches “the immortal 
Wrights”; the rest of the book is given 
to great flights and remarkable improve- 
ments in construction since the days at Kit- 
ty Hawk. I gave it to an expert to read 
and he says it is trustworthy in its state- 
ments, while I can say on my own account 
that it is the sort of book you keep an 
reading. The Book of Airplanes, by Lieut. 
Comm. J. W. Iseman and Lieut. Sloan 
Taylor (Oxford University Press, $1) is 
in effect a history of aviation, for it 
sketches the development of aircraft from 


subject accusative, and come to learn some-@ancient days to the present, but once it 


thing of the secret of Caesar’s power to in- 
spire devotion in his troops. 

Namoi Mitchison’s “The Conquered” 
(Harcourt, $2.00), gives the Gaul’s side of 
it. She has a sympathetic sense of the 
double allegiance that complicated life for 
some of them. She makes them talk in 
the same sort of way in which every-day 
people do now, but: that, it seems to me, 
is quite fair, seeing that she can scarcely 
make them talk Latin or one of the dialects 
of Gaul. For the Roman soldiers of later 
Rome, read the chapters in Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill (Doubleday, 
$2.50), in which a soldier of the Legion 
describes the last days of the Wall. I 
took this book along to read on the spot 
last summer, when I was walking part of 
the way across England along the Roman 
Wall, and it was like hearing a voice out 
of the past speaking as if we were face 
to face. Children of the Way, by Anne C. 
Allinson (Harcourt, $1.50), takes place in 
the early years of the Christian era and 
shows the gradual change in ideals brought 
about by the spread of the new religion; 
the spirit is high and the details carefully 


reaches the present it divides the field into 
chapters on war flying, air circuses, air 
mail, army and navy flying, flying across 
Oceans and continents, and commercial air 
transport, so that one gets a connected idea 
of what is now being done. Sky High! is 
for older readers than The Book of Air- 
planes, but its bright manner keeps it young 
enough for anyone; both books are freely 
illustrated, with far more pictures than one 
usually gets in books of this price, the 
latter especially being an uncommon bar- 
gain. 
*_ * * 
Needles and Thread 
M. needs a book to show her some of 
¢ the “new ways of making things to 
wear.” When Sally Sews, by Helen Perry 
Curtis (Macmillan, $2), is full of short 
cuts such as real girls use in making 
clothes and other types of needlework. It 
begins with a bang, a sport suit in the 
very first chapter, then a cape, and if you 
can read at all you can follow these direc- 
tions. There is a beach suit, lounging suit, 
aprons, underwear, things for the house, 
and practical Christmas presents and if 


that season of the year is over, there are 
always birthdays to meet. The pictures are 
as clear as diagrams, and the directions 
sound as if one girl were telling another 
what to do next. If someone should ask 
me about a cook-book on this order, I know 
of one. Indeed, I know of two; one for 
girls and one for boys. 
* * * 
Our National Capital 

H M. C. is going to Washington, D. C. 

* on a visit, and asks “if there is a 
book that tells about the places of interest, 
with plenty of pictures.” There are sev- 
eral, but most of them have been written 
for people with more money to spend on 
books than most of us have at our dis- 
posal when we are in school. However, 
Washington, D. C., a Book for Young 
People, by Frances Margaret Fox (Rand, 
$2), was prepared with the needs of the 
young in mind, and gives them, in an in- 
expensive but well-built book, plenty of 
history (romantic side out) with pictures 
of the city old and new. The range of the 
chapters, which are like a series of short 
stories, is from the time of Captain John 
Smith to the present day, when you are 
taken to see the various sights, including 
the “ladies of the White House” in their 
glass cases in the National Museum,—and 

(Continued on page 13) 
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ommendations in This 
Issue Include: 


Airplanes, Book of (Oxford Univ. 
Press, $1) 

Andiviuns Hedulio (Dutton, $2.50) 

Boy at Gettysburg, A (Houghton, 
$1.75) 

Children of the Way (Harcourt, 
$1.50) 

Conquered, The (Harcourt, $2.00) 

Herodotus (Doubleday, $2.50) 

John Brown's Body (Doubleday, 
$2.50) 

Little Garden for Little Money, 
The (Little Brown, $1.75) 

Lost King, The (Century, $1.75) 

Making of a Flower Garden, The 
(Stokes, $2) 

Marching On (Scribners, $2.50) 

Puck of Pook’s Hill (Doubleday, 
$2.50) 

Trojan Boy, The (Century, $1.75) 

Washington, D. C., A Book for 
Young People (Rand, $2) 

Washington Past and Present, 
(Century, $5) 


When Sally Sews (Macmillan, 


$2) 
With The Eagles (Appleton, 
$ 


We will gladly forward to you, 
prepaid, at retail price, any of the 
above books, in case your book- 
seller does not carry them. Just 
write us. 
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Athenian Boys Playing Ball, a relief from the base of a statue found in 1921 in Athens. Made 
about 510 B. C., it represents the opening play of a ball game. 


Greek Enjoyment of Life: Athletics 
[ No. X in ‘The Glory That Was Greece’’ Series| 


By WALTER R. AGARD 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin 


To be healthy is the bestything for a man. 
Next, to become beautiful in appearance, 
Third, to have wealth without fraud, 
And then to be young with one’s friends. 
—Greek Popular Song. 
N OUR devotion to sports we are 
perhaps nearer the Greeks than in 
any other way, and have come closer 
to realizing their ideals than the people 
of. any period until our own time. Al- 
though our climate and the economic 
pace of our life do not allow us to live 
out of doors as much as they did, and 
we perhaps spend relatively more time 
watching others play than in exercising 
ourselves, nevertheless the cult of 
athletics flourishes today much as it did 
then. The Greeks, like us, included 
athletics-as a major study in their edu- 
cation, and followed the careers of their 
leading sports heroes with as much en- 
thusiasm as we do the exploits of Babe 
Ruth or Bobby Jones; leading poets, 
like Pindar, wrote triumphal odes for 
the victors in the international games; 
and if there were no newspapers to 
print their pictures, they won more last- 
ing fame by having statues erected to 
them. 

As early as Homer’s time we find the 
Greeks enjoying athletic sports and fes- 
tivals. Funeral games were held in 
honor of Patroclus, the dearest friend 
of Achilles, at which there were chariot 
races, “a violent boxing match,” foot 
races, fencing, hurling the discus and 
archery. When Odysseus came as a 
stranger to the court of King Alcinous 
fn Phaeacia, a program of sports was 
promptly arranged for his entertain- 
ment, including races, wrestling, the 
bread-jump, weight-throwing and danc- 


ing. Ball games were also popular; 
even the girls played them. 

We have already seen that physical 
training was an important part of Greek 
education. Plato described the Athenian 
practice when he said, “Gymnastics as 
well as music should begin in early 
years, the training in it should be care- 
ful and should continue through life.” 
The first requirement of a Greek boy 
was physical health. He was developed 
by competent coaches in a variety of 
sports, so that his growth was steady, 
and he found con- 
stant opportunity 
to show his mettle 
at the festivals 
organized by the 
city throughout 
the year. There 
the competition 
was keen, and the 
victors were hon- 
ored by all the 
citizens. 







In addition to 
the formal games 
there were many 
lesser ones, which 
are referred to in 
Greek literature 
and were com- 
memorated in 
sculpture and on 
vases. Reliefs 
found in Athens 
in 1921 show us 
two which were 
previously hardly 
known. One is a 
kind of hockey; 


boys face each other with curved sticks 
held close to a puck which they are 
about to clash for and probably try to 
land in a net for a score. Another is a 
rather interesting ball game played by 
three on a side; on the relief one can see 
the forwards facing each other across 
a central line, the fullback on one side 
about to throw the ball while the oppos- 
ing backs are retreating to receive it. 
The object appears to me to keep the 
ball in motion until the fullback of one 
side is forced behind his goal with it 
in his possession. 

All of these local sports served as 
preparation for the iuitense competition 
in which the ablest athletes of the city 
participated at the 
panhellenic games, 
held at Olympia, 
Delphi, Nemea and 
near Corinth. There 
men and boys from 
all over the Greek 
world gathered to 
compete for their 
THE own and their cities’ 
APOXYOMENOS glory. Training 





BY LYSIPPUS, 


A 4TH CENTURY 
SCULPTOR 


The statue repre- 
sents an _ athlete 
scraping himself 
with a strigil. 
(Photo from Alinari) 


rules were enforced 
on all the contest- 
ants, who had to 
spend the final 
month of their prep- 
aration at the place 
of the games. At 
Delphi we can see 
today their gymna- 


sium, equipped with shower baths and a 
swimming pool, their practice field and 
the stadium where the final events were 
held. When the time for the festival 
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came a truce was proclaimed, so that _ 


whatever wars might be in progress 
should not interfere with the games; 
thousands of spectators thronged to the 
place, including not only those who 
came to cheer on their favorites but also 
artists and poets, orators and philos- 
ophers, who made the occasion a social 
and cultural as well as a religious and 
athletic event. After the religious cere- 
monies were concluded, during which 
each contestafit swore at the altar to 
compete fairly, the remaining days were 
given over to the various sports—foot- 
races, sprints of 200 yards and distance 
runs, chariot and horse races, races in 
full armor and field events in boxing, 
wrestling, the pancratium, a fierce 
struggle for supremacy in strength per- 
mitting almost any method of bodily at- 
tack, and the pentathlon, a comprehen- 
sive test including jumping, discus and 
javelin throwing, running and wrest- 
ling. Events were divided into junior 
and senior classes, the boys’ competition 
being limited to races, boxing and 
wrestling. 

The victors were content to be 
crowned with wreaths of olive or pars- 
ley as the symbols of their prowess. 
Their names were recorded at the shrine 
and at their home city, where upon their 
return they were feasted and eulogized 
in poems and, when their record was 
sufficiently distinguished, honored with 
statues. We may read how proud the 
cities were of their heroes in the poems 
of Pindar, where a youth’s athletic suc- 
cess is linked up with the greatness of 


A SPARTAN 
GIRL 
RUNNER 


In Sparta, 
the girls were 
encouraged to 
participate in 
athletics as 

freely as 

the boys. 


(Photo*from 
Alinari) 


(Photo from Alinari) 


Tue Stapium At DELPHI 
A strip of stone in front of two piers marks the start of the first races. 


his ancestors and the prestige of his na- 
tive land. 

Obviously only the best athletes in 
their boyhood and prime appeared in 
these panhellenic games; but we must 
not conclude from that either that the 
Greeks spent most of their tinie watch- 
ing a few stars compete against each 
other or that men in later life stopped 
participating in sports. In Plato we 
read of “the old men in the gymnasia, 
wrinkled and unpleasant to look upon, 
but still fond of their exercises.” And 
in the best period of Athens there was 
always a healthy dislike of the over- 
specialized and professional athlete. 
Even the normal enthusiasm over star 
performers had its critics. Xenophanes 
in the late 6th century protested against 
the “unreasonable custom” of honoring 
the physical strength of men and horses 
more than “excellent wisdom.” Euripi- 
des deciared: “Although there are ten 
thousand evils throughout Greece there 
is nothing worse than the tribe of ath- 
letes. .. In their prime they make a 
brilliant spectacle as they go about and 
are the pride of the state. But when 
bitter old age comes upon them they are 
like coarse cloaks which are worn 
threadbare. Yes, and I would blame the 
Greek custom of holding a gathering 
for these men and of honoring useless 
pleasures for the sake of entertainment. 
We ought rather to crown with gar- 
lands the wise and good, temperate and 
upright man who best leads the state 
and whoever by his counsels rids us of 
evil deeds, making an end to battles 
and strife.” 

It was not until the late 4th century, 
however, that athletics began to be ex- 
ploited by professionals and amateur 
sport for all declined. The fine Greek 
ideal of harmonious physical develop- 


ment was then distorted by men who 
found the prestige of a professional 
athlete’s life much to their liking and 
the rewards, such as gifts from their 
admirers, equally pleasant ; consequently 
they trained themselves to make records 
in separate events and often became 
public nuisances. “I am afraid,” wrote 
Plato of them, “that a habit of body 
such as they have is perilous to health. 
Do you not observe that these athletes 
are liable to most dangerous illnesses if 
they depart, in even a slight degree, 
from their accustomed regime?” Aris- 
totle also pointed out the danger: “A 
man’s constitution should be accustomed 
to labor, but not to labor which is ex- 
cessive or of one sort only, such as is 
practiced by athletes ... Arts which 
deform the body are vulgar, and like- 
wise all paid employments, for they ab- 
sorb and degrade the mind.” An indi- 
cation of the debasing influence of pro- 
fessionalism in later Greece is seen in 
Plutarch’s statement that Alexander the 
Great was “averse to the whole race of 
athletes.” When the Romans con- 
quered Greece their commercial char- 
acter completed the process of degrad- 
ing athletics into a spectacle by profes- 
sionals in place of the liberal enjoyrfent 
of wholesome sport enjoyed by all 
Greek citizens in healthier days. 

But we must not give too much at- 
tention to the decline of Greek Athletics. 
In 5th century Athens men and boys 
made amateur sport one of their most 
exhilarating activities; they kept it 
within reasonable limits; and it contri- 
buted greatly toward that “independence 
of spirit, many-sidedness of attainment, 
and complete self-reliance in limbs and 
brain” of which they were so proud, 


[For Questions and Reading List turn to 
page 33.] 
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No wonder these two young people look happy. 
They won the 4-H Club Health Championship for 
1929. The boy is Harold Deatline, age 18 years, 
who tips the scales at 150 pounds. The girl is 
Florence Sinock, age 17, weight 129 pounds. 
They were awarded the national health cham- 
pionship in the contest which is held every year 
during the International Live Stock Exposition. 
Harold is a product of the Middle West, calling 
Morgan County, Indiana, his home. Florence 

lives in Lake County, Florida, 





Come On, You Achievers! 


HILE insufficient time has 

elapsed since the announce- 
ment of The Scholastic Achieve- 
ment Club in the December 14 is- 
sue for many contributions to be 
received, these pictures of healthy 
and active boys and girls who 
have done something of value are 
published to remind students that 
the field is wide open. We want 
articles, letters, reports, drawings, 
or photographs describing any 
achievement of genuine merit by 
high school students outside the 
scope of strictly scholastic work. 
If you’re too modest to blow your 
own horn, and perhaps the real 
heroes always ate, friends, teach- 
ers, or parents are urged to send 
in reports of accomplishments by 
students they know and can vouch 
for. 

Remember that statements 
should not exceed 300 words. They 
may deal with activities of groups 
as well as individuals. They must 
represent the work of students of 
junior or senior high school grade 
(7th to 12th) and must be attested 
by a parent or teacher. Address 
Achievement Editor, The Scholas- 

tic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh. 











Elizabeth, better known as “Betty” Robinson, 
@ student in Thornton Township High School at 
Harvey, Illinois, is probably the best girl athlete 
in high school circles today. She first came to 
world-wide notice when at the 1928 Olympic 
Games in Amsterdam, she broke the Olympic 
record for women in the 50-and 100-meter runs. 
She capped this achievement last summer in the 
annual N.A.A.U, meet at Chicago when she set 
new women's records in the 50-yard run (5 4-5 
seconds) and in the 100-meter run (11 1-5 sec- 
onds). She is also a high jumper of merit. 











Where the Cross Is Made 
(Continued from page 8) 


Barttett (liercely): A lie in your 
eyes! I bin a-readin’ ’em. My curse on 
you! 

Sue: Father! Don't. 

Bartitett: Leave me be—girl. He be- 
lieved, didn’t he? And ain't he turned 
traitor—mockin’ at me and sayin’ it’s all 
a lie—mockin’ at himself, too, for bein’ a 
fool to believe in dreams, as he calls ’em. 

Nat (Placatingly): You're wrong, Fa- 
ther. I do believe. 

SaRTLETT (Triumphantly): Aye, now 
ve do! Who wouldn't credit their own 


“Nat (Mystified): Eyes? 

3ARTLETT: Have ye not seen her, then? 
Did ye not hear me hail? 

Nat (Confusedly): Hail? I heard a 
shout. But—hail what?—seen what? 

Bartitett (Grimly): And, now's your 
punishment, Judas. (E.rplosively.) The 
Mary Allen, ye blind fool, come back from 
the Southern Seas—come back as I swore 
she must! 

Sye (Trying to soothe him): Father! 
3e quiet. It’s nothing. 

ZartTLETT (Not heeding her—his eyes 
fixed hypnotically on his son's): Turned 
the pint a half-hour back—the Mary Allen 
loaded with gold as I swore she would be 
—carryin’ her lowers—not a reef in ’em— 
makin’ port, boy, as I swore she must— 
too late for traitors, boy, too late!— 
droppin’ her anchor just when I hailed her. 

Nat (A haunted, fascinated look in his 
eyes, which are fixed immovably on his 
father’s): The Mary Allen! But how do 
you know? 

Bart ETT: Not know my own ship! 
*Tis you're mad! 

Nat: But at night—some other schoon- 


er— 
Bartiett: No other, I say! The Mary 
Allen—clear in the moonlight. And heed 


this: D’you call to mind the signal I gave 
to Silas Horne if he made this port o 
night ? 

Nat (Slowly): A red and a green light 
at the mainmast-head. 

Bartiett (7 riumphantly): Then look 
out if ye dare! (He goes to the porthole, 
left foreward.) Ye can see it plain from 
here. (Commandingly.) Will ye believe 
your eyes? Look—and then call me mad! 
(Nat peers through the porthole and starts 
back, a dumbfounded expression on his 
face.) 

Nat (Slowly): A red and a green at 
the mainmast-head. Yes—clear as day. 

Sve (With a worried look at him): Let 
me see. (She goes to the porthole.) 

BartLett (To his son with fierce satis- 
faction): Aye, ye see now clear enough— 
too late for vou. (Nat stares at him spell- 
bound.) And from above I saw Horne 
and Cates and Jimmy Kanaka plain on the 
deck in the moonlight lookin’ up at me. 
Come! (He strides to the companionway, 
followed by Nat. The two of them ascend. 
Sue turns from the porthole, an expression 
of frightened bewilderment on her face. 
She shakes her head sadly. A loud “Mary 
Allen, ahoy!” comes from above in Bart- 
lett’s voice, followed like an echo by the 
same hail from Nat. Sue covers her face 
with her hands, shuddering. Nat comes 
down the companionway, his eyes wild and 
exulting. 

Sve (Brokenly): He's bad to-night, 
Nat. You're right to humor him, It’s the 
best thing. ; 

Nat (Savagely): Humor him? What 
do you mean? 

Sve (Pointing to the porthole): There’s 
nothing there, Nat. There’s not a ship 
in harbor. 

Nat: You're a fool—or blind! The 
Mary Allen’s there in plain sight of any 
one, with the red and green signal lights. 
Those fools lied about her being wrecked. 
And I’ve been a fool too. 


Sve: But Nat, there’s nothing. (She 
goes over to the porthole again.) Not a 
ship. See. 

Nat: I saw, I tell you! From above 
it’s all plain. (He turns from her and goes 
back to his seat by the table. Sue follows 
him, pleading frightenedly.) 

Sue: Nat! You mustn't let this— 
You're all excited and trembling, Nat. (She 
puts a soothing hand on his forehead.) 

Nat (Pushing her away from him 
roughly): You blind fool! (Bartlett 
comes down the steps of the companion- 
way. His face is transfigured with the 
ecstasy of a dream come true.) 

BarTLeTT: They've lowered a boat— 
the three—Horne and Cates and Jimmy 
Kanaka. They're a-rowin’ ashore. I 
heard the oars in the locks. Listen! (A 
pause.) 

Nat (Excitedly): I hear! 

Sue (Who has taken the chair by her 
brother—in a warning whisper): It's the 
wind and sea you hear, Nat. Please! 

Bartiett (Suddenly): Hark! They’ve 
landed. They’re back on earth again as I 
swore they’d be back. They'll be a-comin’ 
up the path now. (He stands in an atti- 
tude of rigid attention. Nat strains for- 
ward in his chair. The sound of the wind 
and sea suddenly ceases and there is a heavy 
silence. A dense green glow floods slow ly 
in a rhythmic wave like a liquid into the 
room—as of great depths of the sea faintly 
penetrated by light.) 

Nat (Catching at his sister’s hand— 
chokingly): See how the light changes! 
Green and gold! (He shivers.) Deep un- 
der the sea! I’ve been drowned for years! 
(Hysterically.) Save me! Save me! 

Sue (Patting his hand comfortingly): 
Only the moonlight, Nat. It hasn't 
changed. Be quiet, dear, it’s nothing. 
(The green light grows deeper and deeper.) 

Bartiett (/n a crooning, monotonous 
tone): They move slowly—slowly. They’re 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Mac Knight Black 


HE Poetry Clan has selected as 
one of its titles MacKnight 
Black’s Machinery. It is the poet’s first 
volume, new in theme but old in poetic 
names and phrasing. Yet it is a most 
interesting poetic approach to an age of 
machines plus stars and tides and the 
unconquerable human. Mr. Black does 
not protest in any poem against the 
adoration of the machine in our civi- 
lization, though he steps aside to think 
of “remembered things.” 
“of valleys, and of the sun, 
And of the mouths of girls, 
And of corn yellow on the ground in 
November.” 

Poets have seldom written of ma- 
chines. “Express Trains” is a vivid 
poem, but does not dramatize speed so 
vividly as did Emily Dickinson’s poem 
beginning “I like to see it lap the miles,” 
written fifty years ago. At that time 
the Corliss engine had been perfected, 
the age of machines had come. Suspen- 
sion bridge piers had been thrust 
“sword-like trembling into the sun.” No 
poet born with the coming of a machine 
age sang of it. MacKnight Black has 
now done so, and he has done it ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Horace Liveright has generously giv- 
en permission to reprint “Machines,” 
“Express Trains,” “Reciprocating En- 
gines,” and “Tide.” 


Express Trains 


Shaped long and arrowy 

For tearing the gusty side of space, 

Locomotives leap trembling across the still 
land. 

Like rivers of certainty 

That flow past our eyes and speak to our 
blood, 

Locomotives and trains 

Swell out of the dawn and dwindle and 
vanish in twilight. 

At a they are fierce as lean gushes of 
ava, 

At night they are eager and lonely as stars. 

If anyone look to the earth for his hope, 

Or stare toward the rim of the world for 
peace to his heart, 

Let him be answered now by the steel flight 
of trains, 

Let him be comforted 

Beside the paths of their cleanness. 


Reciprocating Engines 

How softly, as the great wings of eagles 
flow through a sky, 

These tons of shaped steel 

Ply through motionless air, how strongly 
they mesh 

The stillness with a peace of their own. 

The birth of a star is like this, the birth of 
a star 


MacKnicut BLack 


Is a blooming from quietness; wheel-flight 
and star-flight 

Are one peace of clear motion. 

The bodies of men and of women, 
lovers, 

Stirring with atoms, perfect in breast and 


of 


imb, 

Are like steel-flight; they are softly in 
being, 

As blossoms are white on a pear tree in 
April; 

Springing from stillness, they have their 
peace. 

Machines 


A seed of barley two earth-inches under 
October rain; 

A laborer’s heart drumming slow music 
for his sleep through a night; 

The lava-core of the earth, fighting hard 
cold eating inward from __fireless 
space ; 

Every hidden hot thing there is, 

Lying under flesh, under soil and stone, 

Every pulse that clubs stillness, 

That beats on stillness, 

Has a shrine now wherever a piston-rod 

Darts and recoils on a sob of s.eam, 

Wherever a white wheel 

Spins. 


Is death so strong a word now 
That over the earth life shall not be wor- 
shipped 
In the clarity of steel? 
Tide 
I am thinking of valleys, and of the sun, 
And of the mouths of girls, 
And of corn yellow on the ground in No- 
x 
A moment ago I was alone 
Before the clean presence of wheels toiling, 
Before the bare motion of the universe 
In their geometric flood. 
And now I am holding in my mind 
Remembered things 
That are like stones a sea has washed 
over 
And made strange, 
Clearer from having a tide 
Free them of all but themselves. 


Book Page 
(Continued from page 9) 

whatever you see in Washington, you'll see 
those ladies in the glass cases, I’m sure. 
There is a beautiful new book for older 
readers, Washington Past and Present, by 
Charles Moore (Century, $5), which has 
some of the best drawings of the city that 
ever I saw, by E. H. Suydam, and its rec- 
ord of life in the nation’s capital is always 

interesting and often amusing. 

Ss @ 
Gardening 
G G. is making a garden and finds that 
¢ the books she has looked into take so 
much for granted that she needs “a guide 
for a real beginner.” I suppose, too, that 
her garden space is limited, so let us begin 
with The Little Garden for Little Money, 
by Kate L. Brewster (Little Brown, 
$1.75), which gives a list of varieties that 
show up well, are not too hard to raise, 
and do not cost much. This is one of a 
series of “Little Garden” books, by author- 
ities on various subjects from iris, roses 
and peonies to the kitchen garden. The 
Making of a Flower Garden, by Ida D. 
Bennett (Stokes, $2), includes an old- 
fashioned garden, a water garden and an 
indoor winter garden. 
rs 

Civil War Stories 
F. M. asks for a story with its scene 
¢ laid in the time of the Civil War. 
When I think of Civil War fiction three 
writers come at once to mind. The first is 
James Boyd, whose Marching On (Scrib- 
ner, $2.50) is quite as good for this time 
of conflict as his more famous Drums is 
for the Revolution. The latter book, by 
the way, is now in Scribner’s series of 
illustrated classics, with N. C. Wryeth's 
illustrations, for the same price. The sec- 
ond author is Elsie Singmaster, whose 
knowledge of Gettysburg is so wide and so 
exact that anything she writes about it is 
like the story of an eye-witness. 4 Boy at 
Gettysburg (Houghton, $1.75) begins 
with the nomination of Lincoln and ends 
with his speech at Gettysburg, and from 
the first chapter to the last holds and re- 
wards the attention. The third is Mary 
Johnston, who first made the mind of the 
Confederacy live for me in her fine his- 
torical novels, The Long Roll and Cease 
Firing! (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). If you 
have not yet read Stephen Vincent Benet's 
John Brown's Body (Doubleday, $2.50) 
because you think a poem a book long must 
be hard reading, let me tell you that it 
races along more rapidly than most novels. 





Tabloid Book Review 
Contest 


In this month's contest, Geraldine 
Rhoads, of Belleville (N. J.) High 
School is awarded first prize for her 
review of New Worlds to Conquer, 
by Richard Halliburton. She will re- 
ceive her choice of any book in 
Everyman’s Library or the Modern 
Library. 

Tabloid reviews may be sent in at 
any time. They must not exceed 75 
words. Any recent book, fiction or 
non-fiction, may be reviewed. Ad- 

dress the Pittsburgh office. 











(Tabloid Reviews on page 32) 
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One Little Dutch Boy 


™ HE nation has lost a most dis- 

tinguished and useful- citizen,” 
wrote President Hoover on the death 
a few days ago of Edward W. Bok, 
editor, philanthropist, and _ writer. 
Through his widely read autobiography, 
The Americanization of Edward Bok, 
his life has come to be considered pe- 
culiarly American in both background 
and achievement. 

Born in Helder, The Netherlands, 
October 9, 1863, he was brought to 
America when 6 years old. Though his 
father had been a minister at the royal 
court, financial reverses made it impos- 
sible for the boy to continue in school 
beyond the age of 13. He became a 
messenger boy and later reported for 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Advertising which 
he had prepared for Charles Scribner’s 
Sons attracted the attention of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia publisher, 
and he was made editor of The Ladies 
Home Journal at the age of 25. With 
this magazine his success was phenom- 
enal. 

After thirty years, he gave up the 
editorship. Life, he thought, should be 
divided into three periods: preparation, 
achievement, and work as a*community 
asset in retirement. He first wrote his 
autobiography, which he followed with 
five more books, all restatements of his 
optimistic philosophy. 

As a philanthropist he contributed 
heavily to the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. From money given to Har- 
vard University are annually awarded 
prizes for notable advertising. The 
greatest of his philanthropies, however, 
was the creation of the $100,000 Amer- 
ican Peace Award in 1923, for which 
hundreds of Americans submitted plans 
for universal peace. 

Not long ago he turned a plot of Flor- 
ida land into a bird sanctuary, in the 
center of which rises a marble tower 
with a carillon equal to any in this 
country. At its foot he was buried. 
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Uncle Sam’s New Wards 
O ITS more than 9,000 islands 
the United States has just added 
eight new ones, the Turtle Islands, a 
few miles off the east coast of British 
North Borneo, provided the Senate 
approves the convention signed in 
Washington by Secretary Stimson 
and Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador, which defines the boundary 
line between the Philippine Archipelago 
and North Borneo. 

The -islands really passed into the 
possession of the United States in 
1898, but not until now has their 
ownership been confirmed. At least 
for a time they will continue under 
the police administration of the 
British North Borneo Company. 

Only five of the islands or islets 
are shown on even the best maps: 
Taganac, Boaan, Lihiman, Langaan, 
and Baguan. The first is the site of 
an important lighthouse, whose light 
sweeps the port of Sandakan, the 
capital of British Borneo. 

Listed among Pacific Island groups, 
the Turtle Islands lie actually in the 
Sulu Sea, that round body of water 
bounded by the Philippine and Sulu 
Archipelagos and Borneo. The islets 
are sparsely settled, there being no 
more than 200 inhabitants on all 
eight. Turtle eggs and dried coconut 
are the only products. Though lap- 
ped by tropical seas and known to the 
pirates of more picturesque days, the 
Turtle Islands remain relatively un- 
known. 





Spending the Hubert Fund 


HREE prominent citizens, former 
President Calvin Coolidge, for- 
mer Governor Alfred E. Smith, and 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthro- 
pist, have been meeting every t:vo weeks 
since last June to choose the religious, 
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educational, charitable, and benevolent 
institutions which are to share the $6,- 
000,000 estate left by Conrad Hubert, 
pioneer manufacturer of electric flash- 
lights (Schol., Nov. 2). Thirty-four in- 
stitutions, they have now decided, will 
receive money. 

Among those which will receive 
money immediately are the Boy Scouts 
of America, and Girl Scouts, Inc., $50,- 
000 each; the American National Red 
Cross, $375,000 for a building in New 
York; the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, $250,000 for a building addi- 
tion; the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, $250,000; and New York 
University, $250,000. 

From the first million dollars realized 
from further liquidation of the estate, 
the University of Chicago will receive 
$250,000 for its School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration; American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, $100,000; Howard 
University, $200,000 fora medical 
school building; and William and Mary 
College, the Catholic University of 
America, and the University of Vir- 
ginia, $50,000 each. 

Eleven institutions will share the re- 
mainder of the estate. Chief among 
these are the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, the Leon- 
ard Wood Memorial for the Eradication 
of Leprosy, Smith College, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Rollins College. 

In many ways the most interesting of 
the beneficiaries is Rollins College, 
Florida, headed by Hamilton Holt, for- 
mer editor of The Independent. Here 
is being conducted experimental higher 
education which many believe will do 
as much to revolutionize American col- 
lege work as Alexander Miekeljohn’s 
Experimental College at the University 
of Wisconsin (Schol., Jan. 4). 
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A plan, drawn by Francis S. Swales, for 
the concentration of New York’s munici- 
pal activities of the future. The above 
group of buildings would replace the Post 
Office, Hall of 
between Chambers Street and City Hall. 


Gotham Plans Its Future 
EW YORK CITY, with its pop- 
a ulation of 6,000,000, is by far 
the largest and wealthiest metropolis 
in America. The territory it covers, 
the height of its skyscrapers, the 
trafic congestion of its streets, and 
the elaboration of its transportation 
facilities give some idea of its colossal 
social structure. Thirty-five years from 
now, it is predicted, its population 
will have grown to 21,000,000. To 
suggest how New York, already in 
many ways inadequate for its present 
population, may prepare for this huge 
increase, a Committee on -Regional 
Plan, financed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, has been at work since 
1922. As its reports are made public, 
one is able to envisage a city more 
gigantic than any the world has ever 
known. 
The latest report contains plans for 
a civic centre of monumental propor- 
tions, a structure 1,000 feet high, 
dominating the towers of commercial 
buildings throughout Manhattan. It 
would cover two blocks. To be im- 
pressive in a city of great buildings, 
such a structure must have both 
height and bulk and be open on all 
four sides. Many smaller buildings 
would have to be torn down, and the 
cost would be close to $100,000,000. 
Continuing the report, the Plan 
Committee recommends the construc- 
tion of more high buildings. At pres- 
ent the New York zoning law per- 
mits unrestricted height on 25 per 
cent of a lot.. By restricting the 
height of the building on the remain- 
ing 75 per cent to six stories, the 
Committee believes lighting and liv- 
ing conditions will be better than if 
eight and nine story buildings are 
permitted to cover 80 to 90 per cent 
of an area. 


Records and structures” 


The photograph shows what may be done 

with the new unbreakable, flexible durium 

when used for the manufacture of phono- 
graph records. 


Indestructible Records 


NEW resinous substance, to be 

known as durium, which heat 
transforms from a liquid to an in- 
soluble, infusible solid, combining 
hardness and flexibility to a remark- 
able degree, has been perfected by Dr. 
Hal T. Beans, professor of Chemistry 
at Columbia University. Though it 
was developed to make an unbreak- 
able phonograph record, it is believed 
to possess many other commercial 
uses. 


A thin film of durium will not 
crack or chip under hammering, yet 
it is almost as flexible as paper. A 
phonograph record of the substance, 
weighing but a fraction of the ordi- 
nary record, was played by Professor 
Beans. Then he took a hammer and 
pounded the record until he split the 
chair he was using for an anvil. When 
again played, the record showed no evi- 
dence of the treatment. Scratching 
the needle across the surface left 
marks and damaged the needle, but 
did not in any way effect the quality 
of the reproduction. 


Phonograph records of this new 
material'are very much cheaper than 
those of the old type. They can be 
produced to retail at only 15 cents 
and are the same standard size. 

The chief difference between 
durium and other resins is the re- 
markable speed with which it hardens. 
Objects made from it may be stamped 
instead of molded, a process which 
consumes much time and complicates 
the process of manufacture. It is be- 
lieved that it will find uses in water- 
proofing and fire resistant coating, 
types of molding where fine impres- 
sions and quick hardening are neces- 
sary, in electric insulation, stereotype 
matrices and in varnishes where high 
lustre and durability are wanted. It 
will withstand without change the 
temperature of molten lead or type 
metal, and at excessively high tem- 
peratures it oxidizes without melting. 
On exposure to light it becomes a 
deep golden brown in color. 


Dr. Rospert Morton 


Tuskegee Head Honored 


EALIZING that achievements by 
American negroes were in need 
of public recognition, the Harmon 
Foundation of New York, a charitable 
organization financed by William Elmer 
Harmon, New York eal estate execu- 
tive, several years ago created the 
William E. Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievements. 

One of the awards, carrying an 
honorarium of $1,000, goes to an 
American, white or colored, “whose 
work has shown itself to be a for- 
ward step in improving the relations 
between the two races in this coun- 
try.” This year, for the first time, 
this has been given to a negro leader, 
Dr. Robert Russa Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 

The other awards, fifteen in num- 
ber, are given only to negroes for 
distinguished work in literature, mu- 
sic, business, fine arts, science, edu- 
cation, and religion. 

Honorariums of $400 and gold 
medals have been received this year 
by John Hope, president of Atlanta 
University; W. J. Hale, president of 
the State Agricultural and Industrial 
College for Negroes at Nashville, 
Tenn.; Truman K. Gibson, Chicago 
life insurance executive; Robert E. 
Jones, New Orleans bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Theo- 
dore K. Lawless, dermatology expert 
at Northwestern University; Harry 
T. Burleigh, New York singer; Harry 
L. Freeman, New York composer of 
the first negro opera; and William 
H. Johnson, New York artist. 

Bronze medals and $100 honora- 
riums were awarded the following: 
Janie Potter Barrett, Virginia edu- 
cator; John C. Calybrook, Arkansas 
businessman; A. Clayton Powell, 
New York minister; Walter White 
New York writer; Carl Ossine Diton, 
New York musician; Albert Alex- 
ander Smith, Long Island artist; and 
Sargent Johnson, California artist. 
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Will the “Talkies” Swallow the Theatre? 


A Debate Prepared by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON 


Introduction 

HE history of the drama is the 

history of the world. Its begin- 
ning is lost in antiquity, when man first 
began through fear to propitiate his 
new gods with song and ritual dance. 
To the minds of many critics, the 
flowering of drama came two thousand 
years ago when the Greeks—Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and many 
others—produced a body of drama 
which for hundreds of years was the 
pattern at which perfection aimed, and 
which is still the glory and the wonder 
of the civilized world. In every land 
great native dramatists have become 





View of one of the sound stages in a tatkie 
studio showing the concrete walls covered 
with a heavy sound-absorbing material. 


national heroes, because they have in- 
terpreted with lasting art the spirit and 
the mind of their own people. The 
Elizabethan period in England produced 
not only one of the greatest dramatists 
but one of the greatest humanitarians 
of all ages. And from Shakespeare 
dates what is usually known as the 
modern theatre. 

The first public screen showing was 
May 21, 1895, when Otway Lathan ex- 
hibited a film occupying four minutes 
of time. The film was of a prize fight 
and was immensely successful with the 
audience, but as there was no further 
growth in the pictures as entertainers, 
by the end of 1902 they had lost interest 
for the public. In 1903 Edwin S. 
Porter, cameraman for Edison, made 
the first “story” picture, The Great 
Train Robbery. He also made motion 
picture history, because that picture 
brought in so much money to exhibitors 
that “The Nickelodeon,” the first mo- 
tion picture house, was opened in 





Pittsburgh. In 1912 Adolph Zukor be- 
came the leader of the “feature length” 
film movement. In 1915 D. W. Grif- 
fith produced The Birth of a Nation, 
and revolutionized the technique of mo- 
tion pictures. In 1922 Charlie Chaplin 
produced The Kid and established him- 
self as our premier satirist, and in 1923 
with A Woman of Paris, revealed him- 


self as a director of the first water. In 
1926 S. M. Eisenstein, the Russian 
director, showed with Potemkin the 


possibilities of the cinema as an inde- 
pendent art. And in 1928 Warner 
Brothers and Al Jolson upset the movie 
world with The Singing Fool, the first 
successful talking picture. 





RESOLVED: That the development of 
talking motion pictures will eventually 
eliminate the speaking drama from the 
legitimate stage. 


Affirmative Brief 
I. The talking pictures offer a much wider 
field of operation than do the legitimate 
theaters, owing to 
A. Reduced cost of operation and con- 
sequent lowering of admission 
charges brought about by 
1. Mass production. 
a. Cast is paid for one production 
which goes all over the country. 
2. Expensive orchestras replaced by 


“canned” music. 
3. Ability to dispense with stage 
hands. 

a. Union wages for stage hands 


have increased 500% since the war. 

4. Lack of travelling expenses. 

Il. Talking pictures will reach a much 
higher degree of perfection than did the 
silent ones. 

A. Even today, with scarcely a year 
of commercial development behind 
them, they have proved to be far 
more popular than silent pictures 
ever were. 

1. 5,000 theatres 


in leading cities 


A view of the 
theatre pro- 
jection room 
of the sound 
stage depart- 
ment at the 
United Artists 
studios, show- 
ing the ampli- 
fier rack and 
power panel 
and sound film 
reproducer. 
This is only a 
part of the 
very elaborate 
mechanical 
equipment 
needed to 
make talkies. 


have been wired for sound in the past 
year, and it is expected that within an- 
other year 10,000 more will be wired. 


2. Since sound pictures have come, 


eleven theatres in the city of New York, 


formerly 


devoted to legitimate drama, 


have been turned over to sound pictures. 
B. 


ITI. 
and 


Colored pictures are an accomplished 
fact and though still very expensive 
to make, they will undoubtedly be- 
come commercially practicable with- 
in a short time. 

Big technical companies are work- 
ing on stereoscopic projection and 
when the process is perfected the 
last bar between the legitimate 
drama and pictures will be down. 
Talking pictures will offer all that, 
more than, the present legitimate 


drama does. 
A. Speed and omniscient eye of the 


B. 
C. 


D. 


1. 


silent picture. 
Pictorial beauty of spectacular sets 
and outdoor scenery. 
The best playwrights because of 
monetary rewards will gravitate to 
the talking pictures and thus do 
away with stupid or insipid titles. 
The author of talking pictures will 
have no artificial limitations of space 
and time as he has in the drama. 
The capacity of pictures for many 


brief scenes ranging widely in setting. 


IV, 


The talking pictures have already 


begun to absorb the legitimate drama. 


A. 


B. 


D. 


As soon as talking pictures began to 
be successful, legitimate actors 
flocked to Hollywood and managers 
of stage drama in New York and 
other yy cities had trouble in cast- 
ing their plays. 

Big legitimate producers such as the 
Shuberts and George M. Cohan have 
already made arrangements to in- 
vade the talking picture field. 

The largest talking picture pro- 
ducers—Warner Brothers, R. K. O., 
Fox, Famous Players-Lasky, Para- 
mount, etc.—have been rapidly ac- 
quiring chains of theaters, both 
motion picture and legitimate, 


throughout the country. 
Stock companies and road compa- 
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nies will disappear and if the legiti- 
mate drama survives at all it will 
be in the same position tomorrow 
that the “art cinema” theater is in 
today. 

1. Road companies and stock compa- 
nies with third-rate casts and shabby 
scenery cannot compete with talking 
pictures of the same show having first- 
rate casts and spectacular sets, 


Negative Brief 


I. The field of operation for talking th 
tures is scarcely wider than that for silent 
pictures. 

A. The cheapness of talking pictures is 
based upon mass production, which 
means 

1. Catering to the tastes of the 
masses, whose intellectual level is ad- 
mitted to be low. This fact drastically 
limits the types of pictures which can 
be shown profitably. 

2. Censorship, official and unofficial, 
will play an even larger part in talking 
pictures than in silent ones. 

a. The ear is more easily offended 
than the eye, and a suggestive situa- 
tion which the silent pictures could im- 
ply, will emerge openly in a talking 
picture. 

b. Producers are alarmed over the 
possibilities of the censorship situation 
and are making plans for a united 
fight against censorship of dialogue. 

B. The forty percent of the net income 
of the silent motion picture indus- 

which was derived from foreign 
sales will largely be lost to talking 
pictures. 

1. Mechanical impracticability and 
expense of duplicating pictures for the 
varied languages of a foreign market. 

2. 1929 film exports fell 10,000,000 
feet below 1928. 

C. Cost of sound equipment 
small houses unprofitable. 

D. “Super-theaters” are impractical for 
talking pictures. 

1. Difference in 
light and sound. 

2. Acoustic difficulties. 

Il. The “Little Theater Movement” has 
taken the place formerly held by road and 
stock companies. 

A. In 1910, fifteen hundred professional 
theaters, exclusive of vaudeville and 
moving picture houses, were on “the 
road.” In 1928 there were only four 
hundred, but in the same time over 
fifteen hundred Little Theaters had 
sprung up. 

As Little Theaters make and shift 

their own scenery and pay few 

salaries, their expenses are not great 
and seat charges can compete with 
talkies. 

The level of the plays presented is 

higher than that of professional 

companies. 

1. Cleveland’s Playhouse has become 
semi-professional and has perhaps the 
finest repertory in the United States. 

2. The Washington Square Players 
now live in the Theatre Guild, now run- 
ning eight companies and probably the 
finest theater in the world today. 


III. The talking picture is a separate art 
form. 

A. The silent picture at its best was a 

distinctive form having little in com- 

mon with the legitimate stage. Ex- 


amples : 
1. A Woman of Paris 
2. The Last Laugh 
3. Ten Days that Shook the World 
B. The basis of. talking pictures as an 
art is the camera. 
1. Pictorial possibilities. 


makes 


rates of speed of 





Here yon see 
Raquel Torres 
and Nils Aster 
(with their direc- 
tor) in a talking 
sequence at the 
M.G. M.’ studies. 
The photographer 
works behind a 
double plate glass 
window m a 
sound proof 
booth so that the 
noise of his cam- 
era wont be 
picked up in the 
delicate micro- 
phone (beside the 
director) record- 
ing their words. 


2. Parallel action. 
3. Many scenes and much action. 
Selection and combination of 
events and groupings for emphasis, form 
style. 
There will have to be a compromise, 
if the talking picture is to reach a 
high standard of individual art, be- 
tween the best in the old silent pic- 
tures and limited amount of dia- 
logue. 

1. Dialogue obviates the necessity for 
flashbacks and constant close- -ups, but too 
much dialogue slows the action and the 
picture loses its advantage of the all- 
seeing eye of the camera. 

IV. Since its inception pessimists have 
said the theater was becoming e-tinct. 
A. Present prosperity of talking 
tures is based not on their 

but on their novelty. 

B. Moving pictures did away with the 
old “ten-twent-thirt” melodramas 
and other inferior road companies 
but did not affect the prosperity of 
the really legitimate drama. 
Talking pictures will probably do 
away with the more ephemeral types 
of drama at present called legiti- 
mate, and thus give genuine legiti- 
mate drama a field all the more defi- 
nitely its own. 

D. Chain-ownership of legitimate thea- 
ters has resulted in overbuilding in 
the larger cities. 

1. There were in 1929 seventy-five 
legitimate theaters in New York City 
as against the twenty-five of a few 
years ago. 

2. The economic law of supply and 

demand cannot apply to the arts—of 
which playwriting is one. 


pic- 
merits 


This is the machine which synchronizes 
the voice of the players with the camera 
photographic record on the reels. 


3. If the number of legitimate thea- 
ters were cut in half it would mean only 
that the cream of the plays were being 
produced. 

E. There is nothing in talking pictures 
to take the place of the actual con- 
tact between actors and audience in 
a stage presentation. 

1. Bolstering up of talking 
programs with orchestras and 
tion” programs. 

2. Crush to see movie stars 
sonal appearances. 

3. Necessity for actor to have critical 
reaction of his audience in order to ma- 
ture and develop his art. 
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On the Threshold of the London Conference 


or. a a, 





This photograph of the American Naval Conference delegation was taken after 


their final interview with President Hoover. 


Left to right: Secretary of the 


Navy Charles F. Adams, Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson,, President Herbert Hoover, Senator Joseph T. Robin- 


son of Arkansas and Dwight W. 


EFORE this issue of The Scho- 

lastic reaches its readers, the 
long-awaited Five-Power Naval Con- 
ference will have gotten under way at 
London. The importance of the con- 
ference for the welfare of the world at 
large, even to its humblest citizens, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It may mark 
the beginning of an era of permanent 
international confidence, disarmament 
and peace, or it may precipitate a period 
of suspicion and competitive armament 
that can have no other end but world 
disaster. Common sense demands the 
first, but habit and imagined self-inter- 
est may compel the second. 

The physical arrangements of the 
conference are complete. The opening 
session will be held Tuesday, January 
21, in the historic banquet hall of the 
House of Lords, and will be addressed 
by King George V in person, with a 
world-wide radio hook-up. Thereafter 
the sessions will be transferred to the 
ancient and now unoccupied St. James 
Palace, placed at the disposal of the 
conference by the King. 

The American delegation, consisting 
of seven men, all civilians, is now in- 
stalled at the Ritz and Mayflower Ho- 
tels, after an eight-day voyage aboard 
the U. S. liner George Washington (the 
ship used by Woodrow Wilson to and 
from Paris). Five of them were en- 
tertained at a White House breakfast by 
President Hoover on the morning of 
their departure, for a parting word of 
instruction. In a public statement the 
President said. “The difficulties of find- 
ing a basis that will be acceptable to 
five different nations are great, but not 





Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico. 


insuperable . . . We should not expect 
any hurried conclusions . . . I hope that 
the people of our country will cooperate 
by patience, encouragement, and free- 
dom from criticism.” 

The chief of the American delegation 
is naturally Secretary Stimson, second 
ranking officer of the Government. Fol- 
lowing him come Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams, U. S. Senators 
David A. Reed (Rep.) and Joseph T. 
Robinson (Dem.), retiring Ambassador 
to Mexico Dwight W. Morrow, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain Charles G. 
Dawes, and Ambassador to Belgium 
Hugh Gibson, who was chairman of the 
U. S. delegation at the unsuccessful 
Geneva Conference of 1927. In addi- 
tion, as technical advisers, are eight 


In this historic 
room more his- 
tory is being 


made today. It is 
one of the sub- 
committee rooms 
in St. James 
Palace which the 
King has set aside 


for the official 
use of Conference 
delegates. Price- 


less ancient armor 
adorns walls soon 
to echo with argu- 
ments for rigidly 
reducing modern 
sea armament. 


Navy officers: Admiral William V. 
Pratt, commander-in-chief of the fleet; 
Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, retired; 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffet, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics; Rear 
Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, Chief of 
Staff; Rear Admiral Joel R. Pringle, 
president of the Naval War College; 
Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, en- 
gineer ; and three of lesser rank, experts 
on design and ordnance. All in all, the 
delegation is as representative as could 
be asked. It is well distributed geo- 
graphically over the nation; it is well 
informed on every angle of the naval 
problem; it has broad legal and diplo- 
matic experience of foreign affairs; it 
has strong influence in Congress; it is 
on the whole conservative and can be 
trusted not to surrender any essential 
American rights. But it has gone to 
London in a splendid spirit of open- 
mindedness and unanimity. If it can- 
not bring home an agreemert, it is 
doubtful if any other delegation could. 

The British delegation, with Ramsay 
MacDonald at its head, consists of Al- 
bert V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty; Foreign Minister Arthur 
Henderson; and Captain Wedgood 
Benn, Secretary of State for India. It 
is representative of the best brains and 
the most progressive international sen- 
timent of the Labor Party, but will 
probably have difficulty in carrying with 
it the powerful group of Tory Imper- 
ialists who still dominate the naval 
policies of England. 

The French delegation will be head- 
ed by Premier André Tardieu, Foreign 
Minister Artistide Briand and Minister 
of Marine Georges Leygues. Their 
point of view will be strictly nation- 
alistic and “practical,” resting on the 
demand for security which has been the 
fundamental principle of French policy 
since long before the war. 


Italy’s chief delegate at London is 
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Dino Grandi, Foreign Minister, close 
friend of Mussolini, and of the inner 
circle of Fascismo. 

The Japanese delegation, which 
passed through Washington on its way 
to London, contains former Premier 
Reijiro Wakatsuki, Ambassador to Great 
Britain Tsuneo Matsudaira, and Admiral 
Hyo Takerabe, Naval Minister. 

The underlying problems of the con- 
ference were analyzed in the last issue. 
The final weeks before the conference 
were filled with an interchange of notes 
and views from the five capitals in an 
effort to arrive at some sort of harmony 
before the sessions opened. It became 
increasingly clear that the key to an 
agreement lies with France and Tar- 
dieu. A memorandum issued from 
Paris laid down four main points that 
would govern French policy at London: 
1. Any results attained by the con- 
ference must be subject to and consist- 
ent with the general disarmament pro- 
gram of the League of Nations. 2. The 
Kellogg Pact rests upon public opinion 
only and cannot be accepted as a guar- 
antee of the security of nations. 3. 
French naval needs must be based on 
the requirements of the French “em- 
pire” and not upon any mathematical 
ratios. 4. France proposes a Mediter- 
ranean naval accord, similar to the ex- 
isting one for the Pacific, and including 
Great Britain, Italy, France and Spain. 

While professing no hostility to the 
purposes of the London conference and 
pledging cordial cooperation with the 
other powers, the French note boils 
down to some such between-the-lines 
statement as this: “We intend to set 
our own quotas, regardless of any 
Anglo-American agreement. As a con- 
tinental power, we insist on maintain- 
ing the supremacy of our land forces, 
and we will not agree to any treaty 
that does not ultimately take into con- 
sideration land and air as well as sea 
armaments, and is not ratified by the 
League of Nations, which we largely 
control.” 

Reactions to the French position came 
from several sources: England argued 
that the Kellogg Pact gives a sufficient 
measure of security to justify a con- 
siderable reduction in sea forces; Italy 
rejected the French Mediterranean 
scheme and urged instead a pact based 
on Franco-Italian parity alone; Amer- 
ica’s newly appointed Ambassador to 
Paris, Walter E. Edge, held long con- 
ferences with Tardieu to induce him to 
approach the conference in a more con- 
ciliatory «spirit. 

The size of the American fleet must 
depend on England’s. England’s, in 
turn, is largely governed by France’s. 
And France refuses to reduce her naval 
protection without guarantees of se- 
curity of some other kind, such as en- 
larging the scope of the Kellogg Pact 
to secure agreement on who is the ag- 
gressor in case of war. 
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Prohibition Raises Much Ado 


EN years ago the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into effect and ever since 

has been a fertile cause of controversy 
among all shades of opinion as to whether 
prohibition is really a good thing for the 
country. By a combination of events it has 
within the pest month come more sharply 
to the front in Congress than ever before. 
The fuse which lighted the present con- 
flagration of wet-dry argument was a pub- 
lic statement by Senator William E. Borah 
_ Of Idaho that the enforcement of the pro- 
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hibition law had been a complete failure, 
that liquor was openly purchasable not only 
in a few large cities but throughout the 
country, and that the law never would be 
enforced without a change in the present 
personnel from top to bottom. Senator 
Borah’s influential position in the Senate, 
his personal and political dryness, and the 
fact that he was one of the President's 
strongest supporters in the last campaign 
gave unusual weight to his pronouncement. 
Attorney General Mitchell struck back at 
the Senator with a defense of the enforce- 
ment personnel. The President asked Mr. 





Borah for particulars, and the Senator gave 
evidence which he had collected regarding 
seventeen Federal District Attorneys who, 
he said, should be dismissed for failure in 
their enforcement duties. Senator Fess of 
Ohio proposed that Mr. Borah should be 
made chairman of a joint committee of 
Congress to study prohibition machinery. 

During the holidays a Coast Guard ves- 
sel, patrolling “Rum Row” off Narragan- 
sett Bay, Rhode Island, fired on the Black 
Duck, a rum-rumner with 500 cases on 
board. Three of the crew of four were 
killed. The Coast Guard claimed that the 
vessel was warned to stop but tried to es- 
cape. Rear-Admiral Billard, Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, in whose department the 
Coast Guard falls, defended the Guard's 
action, declaring that smuggling could not 
be stopped by pink-tea methods. Coast 
Guardsmen at the New London base be- 
came drunk on confiscated liquor, and 
much popular indignation was aroused. A 
mass meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, the 
“Cradle of the Revolution,” addressed by 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald and other offi- 
cials, denounced the killings, comparing 
them to the Boston Massacre, and demand- 
ing the repeal of the dry laws for “whole- 
sale murder.” In the House of Represent- 
atives, the Coast Guard was alternately 
attacked and cheered by wet and dry Con- 
gressmen. 

The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement appointed by 
President Hoover as one of his campaign 
pledges has now been in existence eight 
months. It consists of eleven distinguished 
citizens representing every section of the 
country, including, besides Chairman 
George W. Wickersham, Newton D. 
Baker, Dean Roscoe Pound, Judge W. S. 
Kenyon, and President Ada Comstock. It 
has divided into eleven committees to con- 
sider special phases of law, crime, courts, 
etc., one of which is prohibition. Estimates 
of the time it would take the Commission 
to complete its work have varied from six 
months to four years, but Congress, which 
has to appropriate the money for its ex- 
penses, has been impatient and demanded 
results. Senator Harris of Georgia called 
for a preliminary report from the Commis- 
sion, and there have been intimations that 
there was disa- 
greement within 
it on the prohibi- 
tion question. 
Senator Jones of 
Washington as- 
sured Congress 
that the Commis- 
sion had agreed 
not to consider 
whether the 18th 
Amendment was 
wise or unwise, 
but confine itself 
to methods of en- 
forcement. 


Rum Chasers at 
Dock at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 
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On January 13 the President made public 
a preliminary and a supplementary report 
from the Commission and transmitted them 
to Congress with a message urging enact- 
ment of several specific proposals. After 
admitting that enforcement cannot be sepa- 
rated from the larger question of the views 
and habits of the American people, the 
Commission recommended: (1) Transfer 
of investigation and prosecution of liquor 
cases from the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. (2) Codification of the 
more than twenty-five Federal laws relat- 
ing to prohibition enforcement. (3) Pro- 
vision for making so-called padlock injunc- 
tions more effective to apply to unknown 
persons or Owners of properties engaged 
in violation. (4) Provisions for relieving 
congestion in the Federal courts. While 
opposing an increase in the number of 
Federal judges, the Commission urged that 
Congress define certain minor infractions 
as “casual violations” so that they need not 
require indictment by a Grand Jury, and 
assign U. S. Commissioners to hear them 
like police magistrates, with provision for 
a jury trial on appeal. 

In addition to the Commission’s findings, 
the President urged upon Congress the uni- 
fication of the border patrol and other 
agencies for preventing smuggling under 
the Coast Guard, and requiring by law that 
citizens as well as aliens shall enter the 
U. S. from Canada or Mexico only at fixed 
points. 

A number of bills approved by the Ad- 
ministration and covering the recommenda- 
tions of the President and his Commission 
were immediately introduced in both houses 
of Congress. Leaders of both parties in 
the Senate agreed to defer debate on the 
proposed new dry laws until after comple- 
tion of the tariff bill, which they hope will 
be by February 15, but feeling is so tense 
on the subject that if Congress once gets 
started on prohibition, it will be difficult to 
head it off. Senator Blaine, Wisconsin 
wet, demanded an immediate show-down on 





Joseru P. Cotton 
Acting Secretary of State during the ab- 
sence of Secretary Stimson at the London 
Naval Conference. 
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repeal of the Amendment, just to get the 
Senators on record. It is believed the 
wets cannot possibly muster more than 20 
of the 96 votes in the upper house at pres- 
ent. In the House, over the objection of 
the little group of militant wets, an apyro- 
priation of $15,000,000 for enforcement was 
approved. 





Herpert C. LAKIN 


The Overflowing Sugar Bowl 


UGAR produced in the United States is 

of two kinds—one derived from sugar 
cane, the other from the sugar beet. The 
cane industry is centralized largely in 
Louisiana, the beet industry scattered in 
Utah and several western and northern 
states. Sugar imported into the United 
States (by far the largest part of our 
“‘needs) comes chiefly from Cuba, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. The sugar producers 
of all these areas have organizations de- 
voted to looking after their interests. With 
the increase of Philippine and Cuban im- 
ports in recent years, the native industry 
has been hard hit.. Both the beet and cane 
interests want a high tariff that will keep 
out Cuban and Philippine sugar. Cuba, be- 
ing an American protectorate, has a prefer- 
ential rate, that is, a lower one than that 
paid by other foreign countries on “world 
sugar.” . Philippine and Hawaiian sugar, 
since they are dependencies of the U. S., 
comes in duty free. 

The conflicting interests of these various 
groups give rise to constant jockeying of 
the tariff bill and have been one of the 
main objects of investigation of the Sen- 
ate’s Lobby Investigating Committee, under 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas. The 
Philippine situation may within a short 
time bring about independence for the is- 
lands. The Cuban sugar plantations are 
owned by both American and Cuban capital, 
which have maintained lobbies at Wash- 
ington. The Cubans hired General Enoch 
H. Crowder, former Ambassador to Cuba, 
to represent them, while the Americans 
have a well-organized lobby headed by 
Herbert C. Lakin, president of the Cuba 
Company of New York. President 


Machado cooperated actively with both. In 
testimony from various lobbyists haled 
before the committee in recent weeks, the 
name of President Hoover has been bandied 





about. Lakin employed a lawyer named 
Shattuck, alleged to be a close personal 
friend of the President, to help secure 
a lower rate on Cuban sugar. It was im- 
plied that the President had been ap- 
proached to influence the rates. The 
Caraway committee, after sifting the vague 
charges, however, exonerated the President 
of any improper action. It condemned the 
Cuban lobbyists, however, for various un- 
ethical practices, such as stirring up anti-U. 
S. feeling in Latin America. Mrs. Gladys 
Jones, a Washington newspaperwoman, 
was hired at a large salary to spread pro- 
paganda among women’s organizations fav- 
orable to Cuban sugar. She made a vigor- 
ous attack upon the committee, declaring 
that lobbying was an entirely righteous 
activity. 

When the sugar schedule was thrown 
open for debate on the floor of the Senate, 
the demands ranged from that of the 
Louisiana Senators for a rate of 3 cents a 
pound on world sugar and 2.40 cents on 
Cuban sugar to that of Senator Harri- 
son, representing the Democratic-Insurgent 
coalition and the ultimate consumer, for 
maintaining the present rates of 2.20 and 
1.76 cents respectively. The conflict will 
be bitter, but is most likely to come to rest 
on the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee and Senator Smoot, who him- 
self represents the beet sugar interests, of 
2.75 (world) and 2.20 (Cuban). Some 
favor a bounty system for domestic 
producers, instead of an increase in rates. 
Others would prefer a sliding scale ac- 
cording to production, a scheme said to 
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Sugar Bowl Championship 


be favored by the President. All agree 
that any considerable increase will be re- 
flected in retail prices. 


Resuming hearings on the famous 
Shearer “Big Navy” propaganda, the 
Lobby Committee heard Dr. W. J. 


Maloney, a New York physician, testify 
that he had written the “amazing secret 
British document” mentioned by Shearer 
as coming from a high British official in 
the Lloyd George government. It was 
written as a joke and to offset propaganda 
for the League of Nations in 1919. 


Did you see the announcement of the 
Eldorado Prize Awards in the January 18th 
issue of The Scholastic? Prizes of $50, $25, 
$15 and five prizes of $5 cach, for the best 
original pencil drawings by high school 
students. Full details in the booklet of 
Scholastic Awards, furnished free by this 
ang oe Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 

encil Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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LONDON—Naval Conference 

Opens (See Page 22); Liberals 
Split. While David Lloyd George was 
celebrating his 67th birthday and his acces- 
sion to the doubtful honor of “Father of 
the House of Commons” by the death of 
the late “Tay-Pay” O’Connor, an event 
occurred which makes it impossible for him 
ever to attain the “come-back” that is be- 
lieved to be his ambition, and smooths 
the path of the Labor Government now in 
power. The truce patched up between him 
and the wing of the Liberal Party for- 
merly led by the late Lord Oxford (Her- 
bert Asquith) cracked wide open when 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Foreign Min- 
ister in the Asquith Government at the 
outbreak of the war, speaking to a Liberal 
club, declared himself disgusted with Lloyd 
George’s leadership and voiced the feelings 
of many other Liberals. Lord Grey, 
Sir John Simon, and other Liberal co- 
workers of Premier Asquith, have fol- 
lowed “L. G.’s” leadership with reluctance 
and now have come to open revolt. They 
sympathize with many of the Labor poli- 
cies and do not favor harassing Mac- 
Donald in his difficult task with India, the 
Naval Conference and unemployment. 


THE HAGUE—Young Plan 

Assured. For the second time in six 
months, delegates of the Allied powers 
and of their late enemies gathered at The 
Hague to put the finishing touches on the 
Young Plan for payment of German Repa- 
rations and the International Bank of Set- 
tlements which is to carry out the details 
of the plan. The principal leaders present 
were Philip Snowden, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose stubborn stand 
for British rights almost foundered the 
first Hague conference last summer; Pre- 
mier Tardieu of France, to whom Aristide 
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Briand is now playing a willing second 
fiddle; and Dr. Julius Curtius, successor 
of the late respected-German Foreign Min- 
ister, Gustav Stresemann. The Amer- 
ican members of the Bank committee, 
Messrs. Reynolds and Traylor, arrived 
during the conference bearing tidings from 
the House of Morgan. 

Mr. Snowden was conciliatory this time 
and stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
French when the Germans showed signs 
of resistance. The Germans held out for 
two main points: (I) That Germany 
should have the right to declare a mora- 
torium at any time she thought her finan- 




















cial condition too weak to make the pay- 
ments. (A moratorium is a law or decree 
allowing public or private debtors to stop 
payments during an emergency.) (2) That 
the Allies should not have the right to 
apply “military sanctions” (punishment by 
force, such as invasion of the Ruhr), as 
provided in the Treaty of Versailles. — 
Snowden refused to concede the mora- 
torium scheme, and Tardieu refused to 
give up sanctions. Together they warned 
Dr. Curtius to “take it or leave it,” in 
other words accept the Young Plan as it 
stood or go back to the Dawes Plan, still 
in force, which requires considerably higher 
annual payments. 

At this stage of deadlock, the Germans 
hurriedly sent for Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank, who as chief 
German delegate at the framing of the 
Young Plan fought so sturdily for Ger- 
many’s independence. Schacht, on his own 
responsibility, declared that he would not 
accept the Young Plan because so many 
changes had been made to Germany’s detri- 
ment since it was originally framed, and 
that the Reichsbank would refuse to sub- 
scribe its share of the capital of the In- 
ternational Bank. But Schacht is now an 
official delegate and the German Govern- 
ment does not wish to give up the advan- 
tages of the Young Plan. The Germans 
themselves turned against him and after 
much telephoning to Berlin, threatened him 
that the Reichstag would pass a law com- 
pelling the Reichsbank to do its bidding. 
Whereupon Schacht gave in, and the dele- 
gates quickly reached an agreement. It 
was decided that Germany can have no 
new moratorium until it has cleaned up 
its debt under any preceding one. It was 
also agreed that France shall be permitted 
to apply the sanctions of the treaty only 
if it has been adjudged by the World Court 
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that Germany has willfully defaulted on 
her payments. 

Incidentally a clause was written into 
the Young Plan recognizing the separate 
agreement recently drawn up at Berlin 
between Germany and the United States 
for the payment of America’s claims for 
expenses of the Army of Occupation. If, 
however, a moratorium should be declared, 
Germany may pay America only in propor- 
tion as she pays her other creditors. 

On the much vexed question of repara- 
tions from non-German or “eastern” 
countries, little progress was made. It 
was proposed by the three major allies 
that all claims against Austria for repara- 
tions should be wiped out, in return for 
cancellation of Austrian claims against the 
“successor states,” Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, for property taken by them after 
the war. While it is probable that this 
compromise will be adopted, the Allies 
have no intention of letting off Hungary 
and Bulgaria in the same way. The Hun- 

_ garian Premier, Count Bethlen, pointedly 
refused to agree to reparations payments 
after 1943 or to give up his claims for 
damages against Roumania and other Lit- 
tle Entente states for Hungarian property 
seized by them. The feeling between the 
Hungarian and Roumanian governments 
is bitter, and these disputes will probably 
have to be postponed to a later confer- 
ence. 

The quarterly session of the Council of 
the League of Nations met meanwhile at 
Geneva and celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the League. Owing to the pending 
Young Plan and Naval Conferences, the 
Council could do little but mark time. 
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FRANCE—French Raise Tariff in 

Reprisal. During the recent tariff 
debates in Congress, more than a score 
of foreign nations, including France, sent 
polite protests to Washington against the 
high rates on many kinds of imports pro- 
posed in the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. 
cially resents our tariff restrictions, has 
proposed in the Chamber of Deputies an 
increase in their tariffs on automobile parts 
and completed cars to from 90 to 200%. 
Since the vast majority of automobile im- 
ports into France are of American make, 
this increase is believed to be a threat 
against the American tariff bill. But it 
is impossible to prove discrimination on 





Now France, which espe- . 


the part of France since the measure in- 
cludes all foreign parts. The Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors Companies would be chiefly 
affected, and the Ford French assembly 
plant would probably have to close down. 
In lesser degrees, all the other European 
countries are in much the same state of 
mind against American commercial domi- 
nation, and a Pan-European combination in 
the automobile industry has just been 
formed to compete with American cars. 


SPAIN—Change Impends in 

Dictatorship. What form the 
future government of Spain will take is 
a matter of hourly debate on the streets 
of Madrid. When Dictator-Premier Primo 
de Rivera put off iridefinitely the recon- 
vening of the National Assembly in No- 
vember, he intimated that some reconstruc- 
tion would be undertaken as soon as 
conditions are right. There is a general 
popular demand for a change in the 
premiership, and Primo.himself is tired 
of his thankless job. Meanwhile, King 
Alfonso is by no means to be ignored. 
The continuance of Primo in office de- 
pends largely on the King’s favor. Fran- 
cisco Cambo, former Finance Minister and 
the second richest man in Spain, has an- 
nounced his intention to reenter public life, 
and many believe that the King will ask 
Primo to resign in his favor. 

The Premier recently submitted to the 
King a plan for the reorganization of the 
“Patriotic Union,” a semi-official Fascist 
body supporting the present government. 
The plan, approved by Alfonso, calls for 
elections in February to determine the 
directories in each province. 


CHINA—Famine Suffering In- 
tense. While the Nanking Govern- 
ment’s decree abolishing extraterritorial 
rights (Schol., Jan. 18) was received with 
protest from the foreign powers, and its 
enforcement indefinitely postponed, China 
had more serious things to think about. 
North China shivered under the severest 
cold wave in sixty years, and thousands 
of persons, even in the largest cities, were 
frozen to death. The low temperature 
aggravated the terrible famine conditions 
which have long been chronic in China, and 
to which westerners have become so cal- 
loused. In the interior provinces of Shensi, 
Kansu, ‘and .Shansi, 2,000,000 persons are 
reliably reported to have died from starva- 
tion within the past eight months, and 
2,000,000 more are doomed to the same 
horrible end. Typhus fever and other 
epidemic pestilences are carrying off thou- 
sands with resistance weakened by malnu- 
trition. No crops are available, and none 
can be planted. Harrowing stories of 
cannibalism have been confirmed by trust- 
worthy witnesses. The authorities first 
tried to stop the practice, but later aban- 
doned the effort. Life is so cheap that 
human flesh is the only food for thousands. 
The American Red Cross recently de- 
clared the conditions hopeless and decided 
to withdraw its relief efforts. A China 
International Famine Relief Committeé has 
been formed, however, to appeal for funds. 


INDIA—Passive Revolution 
Starts. The executive committee 
of the Indian National Congress, took 
steps to put into effect its declaration of 
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independence or Swaraj from the British 
Empire at the Lahore’ Congress (Schol., 
Jan. 18). It ordered a campaign for non- 
payment of taxes in the Punjab, where 
Hindus and Moslems united to resist the 
civil authorities. It also called upon the 
145 native members of the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly to resign. Only twenty- 
three of them did so. Nor was there any 
wholesale desertion on the part of the 
200,000 native troops in the British Army. 
A nationwide demonstration was called for 

















Something always happens when company 
comes! 


on January 26. The Labor Government 
at London twiddled its thumbs meanwhile, 
with Parliament in recess and the Naval 
Parley coming on. 


MEXICO—Laredo Tangle 
Cleared Up. A few weeks ago an 
over-zealous official, District Attorney 
John A. Valls, of Laredo, Texas, threat- 
ened to arrest former President Plutarcho 
Elias Calles, returning from a trip to 
Europe via the U. S., for an alleged mur- 
der conspiracy in 1922. The Mexican 
Government retaliated by padlocking the 
Mexican Consulate and customs house at 
Laredo, resulting in the total stoppage of 
trade at that point. Since Laredo is the 
largest merchandise port of entry on the 
entire border, this meant a serious paralysis 
of commerce between the two countries, 
and damage running into millions of dol- 
lars. 
Secretary of State Stimson at once took 
a hand. He could not prevent the action 
of Mexico, nor did he have control over 
the local officials of Texas. Governor 
Moody was implored to take action against 
the District Attorney, but declined to. 
But the people of southern Texas soon 
began to feel the pinch of the business 
stoppage and urged moderation of the re- 
strictions against Mexican travellers which 
had contributed to the state of feeling be- 
tween the Mexicans and Texans. Finally, 
Acting Secretary of State Joseph T. Cot- 
ton was able to assure the Mexican For- 
eign Office that no further interference 
with law-abiding citizens would occur, and 
Mexico City ordered the Laredo Consulate 
reopened, much to the relief of the citizens. 


TURTLE ISLANDS—Added to U. 
S. Domain. (See page 14). 
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Where the Cross Is Made 
(Concluded from page 12) 


I know, heavy—the two chests. 
They're below at the door. You 


I hear! I 


heavy, 
Hark! 
hear? 

Nat (Starting to his feet): 
left the door open. 

Barttett: For them? 

Nat: For them. 

Sve (Shuddering): Ssshh? (The sound 
of a door being heavily slammed is heard 
from way down in the house.) 

Nat (To his sister—excitedly): 
you hear? 

Sve: A shutter in the wind. 

Nat: There is no wind. 

BartLett: Up they come! Up, bullies! 
They're heavy—heavy! (The paddling of 
bare feet sounds from the floor below— 
then comes up the stairs.) 

Nat: You hear them now? 

Sve: Only the rats running about. It’s 
nothing, Nat. 

BartLety (Rushing to the door and 
throwing it open): Come in, lads, come 
in! and welcome home! (The forms of 
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There! 





THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


Ultramarine 


EFORE the days of Marco Polo—far 
back in the eleventh century— medi- 
eval artists introduced in their paintings a 
lovely brilliant blue. Ultramarine they 
called it, for it came from “beyond the 
seas”—from dim, mysterious Asia itself. 
‘This blue was very costly for it was made 
by grinding up precious lapis lazuli. 

The ultramarine of today, of course, is 
no longer made from this costly stone. 
Modern experts have found a way to dupli- 
cate the exact color, the particularly bril- 
liant blue, by a process requiring the most 
careful skill. It remains, however, one of 
our most beautiful of colors and is used 
with striking effect in modern art. 


Mopern teachers know that inspiration 
is as essential a part of class room work 
as discipline itself. When you use Devoe 
School Colors you not only enable your 
students to achieve results of which they 
are proud—but you arouse added interest 
at the start. For you can capitalize on the 
fact that these are the very colors which 
leading artists themselves use—the pig- 
ments with which some of our finest 
modern masterpieces have been created. 

Devoe School Colors, made by Amer- 
ica’s leading makers of artists’ materials, 
will help you to teach true color sense and 
color appreciation. 


Devoe & Raynotps Company, Inc. 
1 West 47th St. New York 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL 
COLORS 
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Silas Horne, Cates, and Jimmy Kanaka rise 
noiselessly into the room from the stairs. 
The last two carry heavy inlaid chests. 
Horne is a parrot-nosed, angular old man 
dressed in gray cotton trousers and a sing- 
let torn open across his hairy chest. Jimmy 
is a tall, sinewy bronsed young Kanaka. 
He wears only a breech cloth. Cates is 
squat and stout and is dressed in dungaree 
pants and a shredded white sailor’s blouse, 
stained with iron rust. All are in their 
bare feet. Water drips from their ‘soaked 
and rotten clothes. Their hair is matted, 
intertwined with slimy strands of seaweed. 
Their eyes, as they glide silently into the 
room, stare frightfully wide at nothing. 
Their flesh in the green light has the sug- 
gestion of decomposition. Their bodies 
sway limply, nervelessly, rhythmically as if 
to the pulse of the swells of the deep sea.) 

Nat (Making a step toward them): See! 
(Frensiedly.) Welcome home, boys! 

Sue (Grabbing his arm): Sit down, 
Nat. It's nothing, there’s no one there. 
Father, sit down! 

Bart_ett (Grinning at the three and 
putting his finger to his lips): Not here, 
boys, not here—not “before him. (He 
points to his son.) He has no right, now. 
Come. The treasure is ours only. We'll 
go away with it together. Come. (He 
goes to the companionway. The three fol- 
low. At the foot of it Horne puts a sway- 
ing hand on his shoulder and with the other 
holds out a piece of paper to him. Bart- 
lett takes it and chuckles cxultantly.) 
That’s right—for him—that’s right! (He 
ascends. The figures sway up after him.) 

Nat (Frensiedly): Wait! (He strug- 
gles toward the companionway. He pounds 
against the slide, which seems to have been 
shut down on him.) 

SUE: Father ! (Hysterically—runs 
wildly to the door in rear.) Help! Help! 
(As she gets to the door Doctor Higgins 
appears, hurrying up the stairs.) 

Hicerns (Excitedly): Just a moment, 
Miss. What’s the matter? 

Sue (With a gasp): My father—up 
there! 

Hicerns: I can’t see—where’s my flash? 
Ah, (He flashes it on her terror-stricken 
face, then quickly around the room. The 
green glow disappears. The wind and sea 
are heard again. Clear moonlight floods 
through the portholes. Higgins springs to 
the companionway. Nat is still pounding.) 
Here, Bartlett. Let me try. 

Nat (Coming down—looking dully at 
the doctor): They’ve locked it. I can’t 
get up. 

Hicctns (Looks up—in an astonished 
voice): What's the matter, Bartlett? It’s 
all open. (He starts to ascend.) 

Nat (In a voice of warning): 
out, man! Look out for them! 

Hicerns (Calls down from above): 
Them? Who? There’s no one here. (Sud- 
denly—in alarm.) Come up! Lend a hand 
here! He’s fainted! (Nat goes up slowly. 
Sue goes over and lights the lantern, then 
hurries back to the foot of the companion- 
way with it. There is a scuffing noise 
from above. They reappear, carrying Cap- 
tain Bartlett’s body.) 

Hiccins: Easy now! (They lay him 
on the couch in rear. Sue sets the lantern 
down by the couch. Higgins bends and 
listens for a heart-beat. Then he rises, 
shaking his head.) I'm sorry— 

Sve (Dully): Dead? 

Hiccins (Nodding): Heart failure, I 
should judge. (With an attempt at con- 
solation.) Perhaps it’s better so, if— 

Nat (As if in @ trance): There was 
something Horne handed him. Did you 
see 


Oh, Nat, 

be still. He’s dead. (To Higgins with 

pitiful appeal.) Please go—go— 
Hicerns: There’s nothing I can do? 


Look 


SUE (Wringing her hands): 
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Sue: Go—please—(Higgins bows stiffly 
and goes out. Nat moves slowly to his 
father’s body, as if attracted by some irre- 
sistible fascination.) 

Nat: Didn't you see? Horne handed 
him something. 

Sve (Sobbing): Nat! Nat! Come 
away! Don’t touch him, Nat! Come 
away. (But her brother does not heed her. 
His gase is fixed on his father’s right hand, 
which hangs downward over the side of the 
couch. He pounces on it and forcing the 
clenched fingers open with a great effort, 
secures a crumpled ball of paper.) 

Nat (Flourishing it above his head with 
a shout of triumph): See. (He bends 
down and spreads it out in the light of the 
lantern. The map of the island!) Look! 
it isn’t lost for me after all! There’s still 
a chance—my chance! (IWith mad, solemn 
decision.) When the house is sold I'll go 
—and I'll find it! Look! It’s written here 
in his hand writing: “The treasure is 
buried where the cross is made.” 

Sue (Covering her face with her hands 
—brokenly): Oh, God! Come away, Nat! 
Come away! 


a = 
Last call! 


NTRIES for the Drawlet Pen 

Prizes in the Art Division of 

the Scholastic Awards must-be in 
Pittsburgh March 11th. 

That means you’!l have to start 
—now! 

May we help? 

First —we suggest that if you’re 
entering a poster, or a bit of de- 
sign, or a piece of illuminated 
lettering, in any of the classifica- 
tions, you use Drawlet Pens. It 
may make you eligible for two 
prizes! 

Second—we urge that you get 
some Drawlet Pens at once, and 
use them! Explore their fasci- 
nating possibilities. The speed 
with which you can work. The 
sure, even, smooth lines. The 
naturalness. 

Third—soak up some inspira- 
tion from the distinguished mod- 
ern book: ««Pen Lettering Sim- 
plified With Drawlet Pens’’. 

You can get Drawlet Pens, 
Drawlet Ink, and the Drawlet 
book at your stationer’s, or art 
supply store. Or send direct to 
us. We will give you full details 
and quote prices. 





Esrersroox Pen Co. 
74 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET 
pens 
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FEBRUARY 


The American flag raised over the 
l island of Guam, 1899. 
Candelemas Day. If the groundhog 
2 sees his shadow today, we shall have 
six more weeks of cold weather. The 
Treaty of Hildalgo signed, by which Mex- 
ico ceded California, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Texas to the United States, 1848. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman in 
the U. S. to receive a medical degree, 
born 1821. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
entered this world 1809, that he might give 
us his Songs without Words. Horace 
Greeley, born, 1811, to establish a great 
newspaper, and Sidney Lanier poet, born, 
1 
Twenty-eight years 


842. 
4 ago was born the 
“Lone Eagle”—Charles 
A. Lindbergh. 


The United States 
Weather Bureau 
established, 1870. The 
%h President, William 
Henry Harrison, born, 
1773. 
l 0 Charles Lamb, who rewrote Shakes- 
peare to charm us, born, 1775. Can- 
ada surrendered Canada (New France) to 
England, 1763. 
1 The Wizard of Menlo Park, Thomas 
(1809). Ash 


A. Edison, born, 1847. 
12 Jane Grey be- 


Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Wednesday. Lady 
headed in the Tower, 1555. Charles Dar- 
win, father of Evolution, born on the same 
day as the Great Emancipator. Born also 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, Polish patriot, 1746. 
1] St. Valentine's Day. Thomas Mal- 
thus, who formulated the Malthusian 
Theory of Population, born, 1766. Oregon, 
1859, and Arizona, 1912, admitted to the 
Union. 
15 Galileo, the astronomer, born, 1564, 
2 The Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor, 1898. Susan B. Anthony, “Napo- 
leon of Woman Suffrage,” born, 1820. 
19 Copernicus, who revolutionized our 
ideas of the universe, born, 1473. 
9 Another great 
thinker, Voltaire, 
first saw the light, 1694. 
99 Washington’s 
Birthday. James 
Russell Lowell, poet, 
essayist, and diplomat, 


born, 1819. 
93 Samuel Pepys, 
ae 


. prince of gossips 

and diary-keepers, born, 1612. 

9 Vincennes captured by Col. George 
Rogers Clark, 1779, bringing the 

Great Northwest territory to the United 


States. 

9 Victor Hugo, (Les Miserables”) 
~ born, 1802. Napoleon escaped from 

Elba, 1816. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 

born, 1845. 

2 8 Born to capture sunshine on canvas 
© Joaquin Sorolla Y. Bastida, Spanish 

painter, 1863. Mary Lyon, who dreamed 

of higher education for women and foun4- 

ed Mt. Holyoke, born. 1797. 





CONVERTIBLE 
FOR DESK 


TAKE OFF THE CaP 
PUT ON THE PEN TAPER 


CONVERTIBLE 
FOR POCKET 


TAKE OFF THE TAPER 
PUT ON THE POCKET CAP 





LIKE TWO PENS 


for the Price of One 


—a Pocket Pen on Going to School, a Desk Pen on Arriving Home 


If you buy a Parker Pocket Duofold 
you now can have a Desk Set without 
buying a second pen. Or if you buy a 
Parker Duofold Desk Set you also now 
receive a Duofold Pocket Pen guaran- 
teed for life. Either way, you save the 
price of a second pen —$5, $7 or $10, 
according to the model. 

By adding a tapered end, you con- 
vert your Duofold Pocket Pen to a 
Desk Pen in 10 seconds. By removing 
the taper and putting on the Pocket 
Cap you restore it to a Pocket Duofold 
on leaving office or home. 

Thus every owner of a Parker Pock- 
et Pen owns half a Desk Set. Getting 
a Desk Base completes it. We now in- 
clude pen taper free with that. 


And to every buyer of a Parker 
Desk Set, we now give a Pocket Cap 
with Clip. Thus his Desk Pen is also 
a Pocket Pen—like 2 Pens for the 
price of one Set. So be sure to ask for 
the Pocket Cap with your Desk Set. 

Parker's new streamline Duofold 
Pens {and Pencils to match) set lower 
in the pocket than others because the 
clip starts at the top — not halfway 
down the cap. This smart, balanced 
shape feels “at home” in the hand — 
and the heavy, hand-ground point 
writes with our famous 47th improve- 
ment—Pressureless Touch. 

Go see this revolutionary Convert- 
ible Duofold at any pen counter. 

THE PARKER PEN CO.., Janesville, Wis. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
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“WHO I WOULD LIKE TO BE” 
A New Contest 


F you weren’t yourself, but had absolute freedom to be any other per- 

son who ever lived since the dawn of time, who would you rather be, 
and why? In other words, what actual historical character, living or 
dead, lived the richest, happiest, and most satisfying life—the one above 
all others you would most like to live? 

Benjamin Franklin, Peter Paul Rubens, Savonarola, Thomas Edison, 
Shakespeare, Lindbergh, Jane Addams, Justice Holmes, Pasteur, Vachel 
Lindsay, Owen Young, Caesar, Queen Elizabeth, or Socrates? Who of 
them all, or who else—conqueror, artist, financier, statesman, saint, or 
perhaps some obscure personality who, to your knowledge and belief, has 
been successful in the inmost integrity of his soul—who best meets your 
ideal of the man or woman you would most like to be, and why? 

That is the subject matter of the new Scholastic contest. All 
high school students are eligible to compete. Whether your favorite 
study is History, English, Biography, Science, or Current Events, you 
will have equal chances on this theme. 

Every month, for the best essay not exceeding 500 words in length, 
on “Who I Would Like to Be,” The Scholastic will award a prize 
of $5.00. 

The first contest will close February 12, and the results will be pub- 
lished in the March 1 issue. If you can’t make it by then, send your 
essay in whenever it’s ready. But get it in early. Address Contest Editor, 
The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 














‘‘The Best Play I Ever Saw’’ 


The Merchant of Venice 
By George L. Doerfler 


First prise in “The. Best Play I Ever 
Saw” Contest for January goes to George 
L. Doerfler, St. Mary’s High School, 
Waverly, Minn., for his review of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” printed herewith in 
the adjoining columns. 

With this issue the Drama Contest closes 
and will be replaced by the “Who I Would 
Like to Be” Contest (see above). 


St. Mary's High School, Waverly, Minn. 


AM positive that the best play I 

ever saw was George Arliss’ pres- 
entation of the Shakesperian “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Though I was not 
experienced in appreciation of ar- 
tistic things, I knew enough to know 
that his mastery of Shylock was gen- 
uine genius. Coupled with this de- 
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light for my ears came a veritable 
feast for my eyes. This was the effect 
of the costumes, scenery, and witty 
actions. The whole play was totally 
different from the one I had always 
visualized. Although I had read the 
play several times before, all the lines 
took on new life when they came 
from the mouths of real living actors 
and actresses. Formerly, the name 
Shylock meant to me a servile, cring- 
ing, cowardly creature; a servant of 
the rich and a master of the poor. 
Oh! how I hated him! 

George Arliss displayed his genius 
to such a degree that he changed 
my conception of the man entirely. 
He expressed fallen pride, injured 
honor, loss, misfortune, and sorrow 
so dramatically that my hate turned 
to pity. In fact he acted as a real 
father and a man of true flesh and 
blood. 

Even when he was not speaking, 
Arliss remained the center of attrac- 
tion. Should I meet Arliss thirty 
years hence I shall never see him as 
anyone but Shylock, the money- 
lender. 

It is not because “The Merchant of 
Venice” is the first stage presentation 
of this play that I have ever seen that 
I like it most, but because it is the 
best play I have ever seen. I am like- 
wise certain that any play which has 
Arliss on its dramatis personae will 
prove a huge success as far as I am 
concerned. 
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How a Small-Town Team Won the National 
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INCE our Athens team, represent- 

ing the prettiest little town a fellow 
ever looked at down deep in East Texas, 
managed to win the national high school 
basket-ball championship at Chicago 
last year, I have been asked hundreds 
of times, probably, how it happened 
that a town of only about five thousand 
population was able to do so well in 
competition against opponents drawn 
from all over this broad land. 

I should say that the foundation of 
this winning basketball combination can 
be traced to a number of factors. One 
that has extended over my three-year 
term as coach has been good material. 
Another has been a good gymnasium in 
which we have been able to practice 
and play. Still another, and perhaps 
most important, has been the whole- 
hearted support of the people of our 
community. 

Our material usually has been ex- 
cellent. We have had teams that aver- 
aged six feet or over in height. And 
they have been teams of true basket- 
ball enthusiasts. Nearly” every farm 
home in our section has a barrel hoop 
nailed to a nearby tree to serve as a 
practice basket and it might almost be 
said that these tall East Texans were 
born with a basketball in either hand. 
They love the game. Our gymnasium 
is a fine one, a maximum-size playing 
floor with a seating capacity of some 
fifteen hundred. And our fans are the 
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fairest and the most loyal a coach and 
team could possible have. 

Now about the team’s actual practice 
work and playing ability. In high school 
basketball, where there is tournament 
play that sometimes calls for a team to 
engage in from six to ten games within 
five or six days, physical condition and 
style of play are most important factors. 
A team possessing great ability but in 
poor condition is at a hopeless disad- 
vantage trying to win the last, hard 
games of a tournament. Anyone who 
witnessed the national championship 
tournament at Chicago last spring will 
testify, I think, that after a hard four- 
day grind, the Athens team was im- 


proving with every game. Physical 
condition did that. 
Hand in hand with the matter of 


physical condition must be considered 
the style of play that is used. A team 
that plays a man-for-man defense and 
short-passing game uses much more 
energy in a game than does a team with 
a quick break or even a deliberate of- 
fense and a five-man zone defense. For 
high schools, I favor the five-man zone 
defense because it is resting to a team 
and too, when you gain possession of 
the ball, you know exactly where your 
teammates are and you thus are usually 
in position for a fast break toward the 
opponent’s basket. 

I think that physical condition de- 
pends upon hard, faithful work in the 











Basketball Championship 


By JAMEs KiTTs 


The Athens (Tex.) High School 
Basketball team, which defeated Classen 
High of Oklahoma City for the national 
interscholastic championship last spring. 
Front row (left to right): Summer, 
Owens, Shinn, Ben Tampkins, Coach 
Jim Kitts. Back row: Raynolds, John 
Tompkins, Brannon, John and Fred 
Tompkins. 
first part of the season, as 
well as the forming of good 
habits and regular hours on 
the part of the players. We 
are usually on the court two 
hours daily during the early 
season but there is no time 
wasted. We try to devote the 
first thirty minutes chiefly 
to individual coaching with 
the men working on such 


fundamental phases of 
basketball as the pivot, 
passing, recovery of the 


ball off the backboard or 
some other detail in which 
one player or another hap- 
pens to be weak. The re- 
~ mainder of the practice 
session is spent on defense, 








Announcing 

The SCHOLASTIC 
Merchandising 
Service 


This service has been ar- 
ranged for those readers 
of The Scholastic who 
have forgotten to clip 
coupons in advertise- 
ments, and thus have not 
obtained booklets and 
samples really desired. It 
is now possible to get them 
by using the one coupon 
appearing on PAGE 32. 
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FREE SAMPLES 
AND BOOKLETS— 


EGULARLY in The Scholastic are 
to be found messages of national ad- 
vertisers directed to you. 

Frequently samples, booklets, and cata- 
logues of interest and value are offered to 
those who will write for them. In many 
cases the filling in of a coupon is all that 
is required. The booklets give you val- 
uable information, while the samples per- 
mit you to try a product at no expense. 

These advertisers are generally not repre- 
sented in every issue of The Scholastic. 
Therefore, as a convenience to our sub- 
scribers and readers, and to save you post- 
age, time and trouble, The Scholastic has 
inaugurated the following service: you fill 
in and mail the attached coupon to our 
New York office and we will see that the 
items checked will be forwarded at no ex- 
pense to you. All items listed have been 
advertised in The Scholastic during the 
past year or will be advertised within an 
issue or two. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


Study the list—check only those desired! 





Tue ScHovastic Mpse. Service Depr., 
55 West 42np Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send at no expense to me the fol- 
lowing checked booklets, samples, etc., of- 
fered by these advertisers: 


Adventure Magazine—Sample copy.............. 

Bastian Bros. Class Pin Catalog..... val 

Balett Camawe THBMGUIR. ....~..20<...000.cceccceccccesseeses 

Bradley All Sports Book 

— Green Gym and Camp Togs Book- 
t 


Buescher Band Instrument Literature.... 

Century Music Catalog... 

Carnegie Inst. of Tech. Catalog 

Chicago Tech. College “Blue Book” 

Conn Band Instrument Catalog 

Corona $1500 Essay Contest ana “Writer’s 
Guide” . a 

T. S. Denison Catalog ‘of. Plays... snpeatealiies 

Devoe & Reynolds Colors—classroom use ..... 

= Industrial Pictures Reference In- 
” a . 

Everlast Ping Pong Catalog. 

Franklin Institute Government Position 
Catalog 

Goodrich Indian Sign Language Booklet 

C. K. Grouse Class Pin and Ring Booklet.. 

Hohner Harmonica Instruction Book ; 

Hood Book—Indoor and Outdoor Sports.... 

Instant Postum Sample..................0.00..0.0........ 

International ich’ Catalog of pho- 
tographs ... : 

es Literary “Guild Sele "Tert 

in 


etc. 
Metal Arts Class Pin Catalog 
Nestor Johnson Ice Skate Catalog 
Old Town Canoe and Boat — 
Postum Céreal Sample.... ajimes 
Majestic Radio Essay Contest. 
Royal Portable Typewriter “Story e sigh 
and Beth”. oo 
Strand Ski Plans for ‘Tournaments... 
Temple University Catalog 
University of Pittsburgh Catalo 
Wurlitzer Band Instrument Catalog 


FOR SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
PARTICIPANTS ONLY 
American Crayon Company Art ame. 
gestions 
Binney and Smith Art Service 
Chas. M. Higgins and Co. Pen and Ink 
“Techniques” 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. “Technical Hints in 
Use of Pencil” 








both zone and man-for-man, and several 
different styles of offense, ending with a 
good fast scrimmage with no “time 
out.” 

In basketball, one team may be a suc- 
cess on one style of play and another 
may be unable to master that particular 
style. The system of attack and de- 
fense, as a result, should rest largely on 
the personnel of your team. With our 
tall, six-foot boys, we have used a high 
pass game, depending on and taking ad- 
vantage of our height under the baskets. 
On the other hand, if I had a group of 
smaller boys, I should try to depend on 
a short passing and blocking game. If 
I had an especially tall center, making 
it quite certain that we should get the 
ball on the “tip-off,” then I would go 
in strongly for signals and plays around 
the center. Each team has to adapt it- 
self to the style of play to which the 
men seem to be best suited. 

Perhaps a short explanation of our 
style of play last season will be inter- 
esting to readers of The Scholastic. 

‘We managed to develop a very fine 
passing attack and once we had pos- 
session of the ball, we seldom lost it 
until we had had a close shot at the 
basket. We used to dribble only when 
no man was up the court ahead of the 
ball, because a pass up the court is a 
much faster way of advancing the ball. 

Our team never played a “stall 
game.” The boys liked action and I 
have taught that the right kind of bas- 
ketball is the kind that forces the action 
at all times. We never used signals 
from the tip-off because if you are not 
sure of getting the ball, your team is 
thrown out of position when the signal 
play fails. We used the pivot a great 
deal because I consider it one of the 
most useful fundamentals in basketball. 

Our men had no set style of shot at 
the basket. Although I encouraged 
them to use a breast shot and a high 
overhead shot close to the basket, I 
realized that the team that wins is the 
team that puts the ball most often 
through the rim of the basket and I be- 
lieved in giving the individuals some 
leeway. Just as in baseball a manager 
would be foolish to attempt to change 
the batting style of a hitter like Babe 
Ruth or Al Simmons, so would a bas- 
ketball coach be foolish to change the 
style of a man’s shot for the basket, 
when the player is a consistent scorer. 
We were accustomed to pass until we 
had the ball close to the basket and then 
take our shots because our tall men 
could go high into the air, and the per- 
centage of shots made thus is bound to 
be much higher than that of a long 
shot team. 

Another argument in favor of short 
shots is the fact that when they come 
from close range, the ball is easier to 
handle on the re-bound, making it more 
simple for the tall man to go in over 

(Concluded on page 33) 


The Scholastic 
Tabloid Book Reviews 


(Concluded from page 13) 


New Worlds io Conquer, by Richard Hal- 
liburton. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Richard Halliburton’s “New Worlds to 
Conquer” has a spicy, adventurous tang 
that transports the reader from his tra- 
ditional fireplace and takes him gamboling 
in South America with the author. Such 
sublime description, such vivid and spark- 
ling historical background, such irresistible 
humor, and such refreshments from ex- 
ploiting une “never done before” as are 
hidden in the depths of this book cannot 
fail to infect the reader with the “Wander- 
lust.”"—Geraldine Rhoads. 


Belleville (N. J.) High School. 


The Mission of Humour, by Agnes Rep- 
plier, Houghton Mifflin. 

If you have always felt a desire to soar 
for a while above commonplaces and delve 
among the creations of a cultured mind, 
nowhere can you find a more pleasant com- 
panion than this sparkling essay by Agnes 
Repplier, whose wit is ever subtle and 
gently ironic. Her style possesses that 
finesse so rare among the majority of 
modern writers. Not only is her phrase- 
ology excellent, but also her thought is of 
sterling merit—Dorothy Kirsch. 


Eastern High School, Washington, D.C. 


Richelieu, by Hilaire Belloc. J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 

This story of the great Frenchman 
Richelieu gives an interesting outline of 
France, the forces, social, political and 
military that brought France from near- 
chaos to world-domination. All the lead- 
ers of the period are sketched with sharp 
incisiveness. The morose, ill-tempered 
Louis XIII, his futile mother, his vain 
consort Anne of Austria, the magnificient 
Montmorency, and others appear on the 
scene which is dominated by the irresistible 
Cardinal—Cecelia Desch. 

Topeka (Kansas) Catholic High School. 


David Goes to Greenland, by David Bin- 
ney. Putnam. 

This book tells of the trip of the “Mor- 
rissey” to Greenland to secure specimens 
for a New York museum. Their travels 
take them to the Duck Islands, where Da- 
vid gets a pet penguin and shoots several 
fine Arctic ducks; across Melville Bay, 
in which vicinity David harpoons a whale; 
northward to Northumberland Island, 
where the “Morrissey” is wrecked; 
then southward to Baffin Island, where the 
expedition secures some fine old Eskimo 
relics—Edward Rosenberry. 

Camp Hill (Penna.) High School. 


My Mortal Enemy, by Willa Cather. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 

Starting with two lives at their best, 
Willa Cather proceeds with art and feel- 
ing to weave the lives of Myra and Oswald 
Hemshawe into a most seductive and color- 
ful story. Portraying vivid traits of char- 
acter, Miss Cather displays in the brief but 
descriptive analysis the finer qualities and 
arts of a soul.—Cleone Homer. 


Toston (Montana) High School. 
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at Rates 
New York Publishing Co. Dept.38-B, 25 Dominick St., N.Y. 
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FRENCH WORD SQUARE—A New Puzzle 











To the student who turns 
in a correct list of all 
words mentiored, with 
the numbers of the let- 
ters that form them plus 
the best essay not ex- 
ceeding 200 words on 
any one of these sub- 
jects. The Scholastic 
will give a beautifully 
decorated picture map of 
France in full colors, 
size 24x33 inches. Clos- 
ing date, March 1. Ad- 
dress Puzzle Editor. 








The horizontal words in the above word 
square are the following names from 
French history, geography, and literature: 

1-9 Nom-de-guerre of a French prince 
who passed as a barber in a famous story 
by an American novelist. 

10-18 Town where Jeanne d’Arc was 
captured and near which the Armistice 
was signed in the Great War. 

19-27 Essayist renowned for 
sophical wisdom. 

B8-36 Seaport familiar to the A. E. F. 

37-45 An unhappy wife. 

46-54 Where the French were. allied 
with the Turks. 

55-63 A revolt of the French nobility 
in which Louis XI fought his father 
Charles VII. 

64-72 Revolutionist who promoted 
worship of the Goddess of Reason, guil- 
lotined in 1794, 

73-81 Author of Le Cid. 


philo- 








6 








15 








24 








33 








42 








51 











60 | 
09 
78 


When the horizontals are properly filled, 
the diagonals will spell the following: 

Reading from the top down (1-81): A 
name that shook the world. 

Reading from the bottom up (73-9): A 
province noted for its fine wines. 


The 81 letters in the square, when ar- 
ranged in the proper order, all being used 
but each being used but once, spell the 
following: 

1. A _ painter of courtly grace. 2. 
Battle in the Hundred Years’ War. 3. 
Family name of LaFayette. 4. Norman 
town famous for limestone quarries 5. 
An evening party. 6. The man with 
the big nose. 7. A great modern states- 
man. 8 Town noted for Roman ruins. 
9. «resident of the Directory on the 18th 
Brumaire. 10. The name of several 
kings of France. 11. A Napoleonic bat- 
tle. 12. A blue named for a Cardinal. 








Basketball Championship 
(Concluded from page 32) 
his opponent and to shoot again. I 
have seen the time when our team had 
a dozen close, fast, “follow-up” shots 
at the hoop before a goal was made or 
‘before we lost possession of the ball. 
At the other end of the court, our op- 
ponents have had. comparatively few 
“follow up” shots because our big 
guards go high into the air, arms and 
legs stretched wide, to fight for the ball. 

Last but far from least is the idea of 
playing the ball and not the man. This 
is one important way to avoid making 
costly fouls. In every tournament in 
which we played last year, our teams 
made fewer fouls per game than any 
other team in the competition. In the 
final game for the national champion- 
ship, the Athens team made only one 
foul and that could not be prevented, 
as a big forward lost his balance. 

Each year it seems that the coaching 
and equipment are getting better and 
better, proof that the sport of basket- 
ball is headed for more and more popu- 
larity and more and more influence in 
making young Texans physically fit. 


Greek Athletics 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue your regional 
Athens. 

2. What do you consider the chief 
values in athletics? Compare Greek and 
American ways of realizing them. 

3. What sport do you enjoy playing 
most? Why? Did the Greeks have any 
similar sport? 

Why do we distinguish between 
amateur and professional athletics? 

. Are we in danger of emphasizing 
athletics too much? Do you find any 
aspects of it harmful in your school? In 
Yam colleges? In our community 
ife? 

Do you think the modern Olympic 
games increase international understand- 
ing and cooperation? 


Reading List 


Greek descriptions of athletic sports will be found 
in Book XXIII of the liad” Book VIII § the 
Odyssey; lines 680-763 of Sophocles Electra: 
The Pageant of Greece, pp. 87-93; and Greek 
Literature in Translation, pp. 123-131. 

*Forbes, C. A. Greek Physical Education. Cen- 

Siiaste Sports and 


study of 


tury, 1929. 
*Gardiner, E. N. Greek 
Festivals.. Macmillan, 19 
Hyde, W. W._ Olympic Victor Monuments and 
Greek Athletic Art. Carnegie Institution, 1921. 
Sargeant, R. L. The Story of Greek Athletics, 
von ond ae Te Til., 1927. 
an Hook, L. R. ife and Thought (Chap. 
VII). Columbia University Press, 9923. . 
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Gallegher 


(Continued from page 4) 


past a few frarie houses set far from the 
road in kitchen gardens. 

Once or twice the man looked back over 
his shoulder, but he saw only a dreary 
length of road with a small boy splash- 
ing through the slush in the midst of it 
and stopping every now and again to throw 
snowballs at belated sparrows. 

After a ten-minutes’ walk the stranger 
turned into a side road which led to only 
one place, the Eagle Inn, an old roadside 
hostelry known now as the headquarters 
for pot-hunters from the Philadelphia 
game market, and the battle-ground of 
many a cock-fight. 

Gallegher knew the place well. He and 
his young companions had often stopped 
there when out chestnutting on holidays 
in the autumn. 

The son of the man who kept it had 
often accompanied them, on their excur- 
sions, and though the boys of the city 
streets considered him a dumb lout, they 
respected him somewhat, owing to his in- 
side knowledge of dog- and cock-fights. 

The stranger entered the inn at a side 
door, and Gallegher, reaching it a few 
minutes later, let him go for the time be- 
ing, and set about finding his occasional 
playmate, young Keppler. 

Keppler’s offspring was found in the 
woodshed. 

“Tain’t hard to guess what brings you 
out here,” said the tavern-keeper’s son, 
with a grin; “it’s the fight.” 

“What fight?” asked Gallegher, 
guardedly. 

“What fight? Why, the fight,” returned 
his companion, with the slow contempt of 
superior knowledge.” “It’s to come off 
here tonight. You knew that as well as 
me; anyway; your sportin’ editor knows it. 
He got the tip last night but that won't 
help you any. You needn’t think there’s 
any chance of your getting a peep at it. 
Why, tickets is two hundred and fifty a 
piece !” 

“Whew!” whistled Gallegher, “where’s 
it to be?” 

_ “In the barn,” whispered Keppler. “I 


un- 


helped ’em fix the ropes this morning, I 
did.” 

“Gush, but you’re in luck,” exclaimed 
Gallegher, with flattering envy. “Couldn't 
I jest get a peep at it?” 

“Maybe,” said the gratified Keppler. 
“There’s a winder with a wooden shutter 
at the back of the barn. You can get in 
by it, if you have some one to boost you 
up the sill?’ 

“Sa-ay,” drawled Gallegher, as if some- 
thing had but just that moment reminded 
him. “Hoo’s that gent who come down 
the road just a bit ahead of me—him with 
the cape-coat? Has he got anything to 
do with the fight?” 

“Him?” repeated Keppler in tones of 
sincere disgust. “No-o, he ain’t no sport. 
He’s queer, Dad thinks. He come here 
one day last week about tén in the morn- 
ing, said his doctor told him to go. out’n 
the country for his health. He’s stuck up 
and citified, and wears gloves, and takes 
his meals private in his room, and all that 
sort or ruck. They was saying in the saloon 
last night that they thought he was hid- 
ing from something, and Dad, just to try 
him asks him last night if he was coming 
to see the fight. And he looked sort of 
scared, and said he didn’t want to see no 
fight. And then Dad ‘says, ‘I guess you 
mean you don’t want no fighters to see 
you.’ Dad didn’t mean no harm by it, 
just passed it as a joke, but Mr. Carlton, 
as he calls himself, got white as a ghost, 
an’ says, ‘I'll go to the fight willing 
enough,’ and begins to laugh and joke. 
And this morning he went right into the 
bar room, where all the sports were set- 
ting, and said he was going into town to 
see some friends; and as he starts off he 
laughs and says, ‘This doesn’t look as if 
I was afraid of seeing people, does it?’ 
but Dad says it was just bluff that made 
him do it, and Dad thinks that if he hadn’t 
said what he did, this Mr. Carlton 
wouldn’t have left his room at all.” 

Gallegher had got all he wanted, and 
much more than he had hoped for—so 
much more that his walk back to the sta- 
tion was in the nature of a triuniphal 
march. 

He had twenty minutes to wait for the 
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next train, and it seemed an hour. While 
waiting he sent a telegram to Hefflefinger 
at his hotel. It read: “Your man is near 
Torresdale station, on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; take cab, and meet me at station. 
Wait until I come. Gallegher.” 

With the exception of one at midnight, 
no other train stopped at Torresdale that 
evening, hence the direction to take a cab, 

The train to the city seemed to Gal- 
legher to drag itself by inches. If stopped 
and backed at purposeless intervals, waited 
for an express to precede it, and dallied at 
stations, and when, at last, it reached the 
terminus, Gallegher was out before it had 
stopped and was in the cab and off on his 
way to the home of the sporting editor. 

The sporting editor was at dinner and 
came out in the hall to see him, with his 
napkin in his hand. Gallegher explained 
breathlessly that he had located the mur- 
derer for whom the police of two conti- 
nents were looking, and that he believed, 
in order to quiet the suspicions of the 
people with whom he was hiding, that he 
would be present at the fight that night. 

The sporting editor led Gallegher into 
his library and shut the door. “Now,” 
he said, “go over all that again.” 

Gallegher went over it again in detail, 
and added how he had sent for Heffle- 
finger to make the arrest in order that it 
might be kept from the knowledge of the 
local police and from the Philadelphia re- 
porters. 

“What I want Hefflefinger to do is to 
arrest Hade with the warrant he has for 
the burglar,” explained Gallegher ; “and to 
take him on to New York on the owl 
train that passes Torresdale at one. It 
don’t get to Jersey City until four o'clock, 
an hour after the morning papers go to 
press. Of course, we must fix Hefflefinger 
so’s he’ll keep quiet and not tell who his 
prisoner really is.” 

The sporting editor reached his hand 
out to pat Gallegher on the head, but 
changed his mind and shock hands with 
him instead. 

“My boy,” he said, “you are an infant 
phenomenon. If I can pull the rest of 
this thing off tonight it will mean the 
$5,000 reward and fame galore for you 
and the paper. Now, I’m going to write 
a note to the managing editor, and you 
can take it around to him and tell him 
what you’ve done and what I am going 
to do, and he'll take you back on the paper 
and raise your salary. Perhaps you didn’t 
know you've been fired ?” 

“Do you think you ain’t a-going to take 
me with you?” demanded Gallegher. 

“Why, certainly not. Why should I? It 
all lies with the detective and myself now. 
You've done your share, and done it well. 
If the man’s caught, the reward’s yours. 
But you'd only be in the way now. You'd 
better go to the office and make your 
peace with the chief.” 

“If the paper can get along without me, 
I can get along without the old paper,” 
said Gallegher, hotly. “And if I ain't 
a-going with you, you ain’t neither, for 
I know -where Hefflefinger is to be, and 
you don’t and I won't tell you.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” replied the 
sporting editor, weakly capitulating. “I'll 
send the note by a messenger; only mind, 
if you lose your place, don’t blame me.” 

Gallegher wondered how this man could 
value a week's salary against the excite- 
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ment of seeing a noted criminal run down, 
and of getting the news to the paper; and 
to that one paper alone. 

From that moment the sporting editor 
sank in Gallegher’s estimation. 

Mr. Dwyer sat down at his desk and 
scribbled off the following note: 

I have received reliable information that 
Hade, the Burrbank murderer, will be 
present at the fight tonight. We have ar- 
ranged it so that he will be arrested 
quietly and in such a manner that the fact 
may be kept from all other papers. I 
need not point out to yeu that this will 
be the most important piece of news in 
the country tomorrow. 

Yours, etc., 
Michael E. Dwyer. 

The sporting editor stepped into the 
waiting cab, while Gallegher whispered the 
directions to the.driver. He was told to 
go first to a district-messenger office, and 
from there up to the Ridge Avenue Road, 
out Broad Street, and on to the old Eagle 
Inn, near Torresdale. 

It was a miserable night. The rain and 
snow were falling together, and freezing 
as they fell. The sporting editor got out 
to send his message to the Press office, and 
then lighting a cigar, and turning up the 
collar of his great-coat, curled up in the 
corner of the dab. 

“Wake me when we get there, Gal- 
legher,” he said. He new he had a long 
ride, and much rapid work before him, 
and he was preparing for the strain. 

To Gallegher the idea of going to sieep 
seemed almost criminal. From the dark 
corner of the cab his eyes shone with ex- 
citement, and with the awful joy of an- 
ticipation. He glanced every now and 
then to where the sporting editor’s cigar 
shone in the darkness, and watched it as 
it gradually burned more dimly and went 
out. The lights in the shop windows threw 
a broad glare across the ice on the pave- 
ments, and, the lights from the lamp-posts 
tossed the distorted shadow of the cab, 
and the horse, and the motionless driver, 
sometimes before and sometimes behind 
him. 

After half an hour Gallegher slipped 
down to the bottom of the cab and dragged 
out a lap-robe, in which he wrapped him- 
self. It was growing colder, and the 
damp, keen wind swept in through the 
cracks until the window-frames and wood- 
work were cold to the touch. 

An hour passed, and the cab was still 
moving more slowly over the rough sur- 
face of partly paved streets, and by single 
rows of new houses standing at different 
angles to each other in fields covered with 
ash-heaps and brick-kilns. Here and there 
the gaudy lights of a drug-store, the fore- 
runner of suburban civilization, shone from 
the end of a new block of houses, and the 
rubber cape of an occasional policeman 
showed in the light of the lamp-post that 
he hugged for comfort. 

Then the houses disappeared, and the cab 
dragged its way between truck farms, with 
desolate-looking glass-covered beds, and 
pools of water, half-caked with ice, and 
bare trees, and interminable fences. 

Once or twice the cab stopped altogether, 
and Gallegher could hear the driver swear- 
ing to himself, or at the horse, or the 
roads. At last they drew up before the 
station at Torresdale. It was quite de- 
serted, and only a single light cut a swath 


in the darkness and showed a portion of 


the platform, the ties, and the rails glis- 


tening in the rain. They walked twice 
past the light before a figure stepped out 
of the shadow and greeted them cautiously. 

“I am Mr. Dwyer, of the Press,” said 
the sporting editor, briskly. “You've heard 
of me perhaps. Well, there shouldn't be 
any difficulty in our making a deal, should 
there? This boy here has found Hade, 
and we have reason to believe he will be 
among the spectators at the fight tonight. 
We want you to arrest him quietly, and 
as secretly as possible. You can do it 
with your papers and your badge easily 
enough. We want you to pretend that 
you believe he is this burglar you came 
over after. If you will do this, and take 
him away without anyone so much as sus- 
pecting who he really is, and on the train 
that -passes here at 1:20 for New York, 
we will give you $500 out of the $5,000 
reward. If, however, one other paper, 
either in New York, or Philadelphia, or 
anywhere else, knows of the arrest, you 
won't get a cent. Now, what do you say?” 

The detective had a great deal to say. 
He wasn’t at all sure the man Gallegher 
suspected was Hade; he feared he might 
get himself into trouble by making a false 
arrest, and if it should be the man, he 
was afraid the police would interfere. 

“We've no time to argue or debate this 
matter,” said Dwyer, warmly. “We agree 
to point Hade out to you in the crowd. 
After the fight is over you arrest him as 
we have directed, and you get the money 
and the credit of the arrest. If you don’t 
like this, I will arrest the man myself, 
and have him driven to town, with a pistol 
for a warrant.” 

Hefflefinger considered in silence and 
then agreed unconditionally. “As you say, 
Mr. Dwyer,” he returned. “I’ve heard 
of you for a thoroughbred sport. I know 
you'll do what you say you'll do, and, as 
for me, I'll do what you say and just as 
you say, and it’s a very pretty piece of 
work as it stands.” 

They all stepped back into the cab, and 
then it was that they were met by a fresh 
difficulty, how to get the detective into the 
barn where the fight was to take place, for 
neither of the two men had $250 to pay 
for his admittance. 

But this was overcome when Gallegher 
remembered the window of which young 
Keppler had told him. 

In the event of Hade’s losing courage 
and not daring to show himself in the 
crowd around the ring, it was agreed that 
Dwyer should come to the barn and warn 
Hefflefinger ; but if he should come, Dwyer 
was merely to keep near him and to sig- 
nify by a prearranged gesture which one 
of the crowd he was. 

They drew up before a great black 
shadow of a house, dark, forbidding, and 
apparently deserted. But at the sound of 
the wheels on the gravel the door opened, 
letting out a stream of warm, cheerful 
light, and a man’s voice said, “Put out 
those lights. Don’t youse know no better 
than that?” ‘This was Keppler, and he 
welcomed Mr. Dwyer effusively. 

The two men showed in the stream of 
light, and the door closed on them, leav- 
ing the house as it was at first, black and 
silent, save for the dripping of the rain 
and snow from the eaves. 

(To be continued in the next issue) 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


A. A New Contest 

Are you a hero worshipper? About what his- 
torical or contemporary character do you like 
best to read and think? Why does this person 
 “¥ you? The new contest Who I Would 
Like to Be gives opportunity for sharing enthusi- 
asms. Don't fail to read the conditions. Be 
among the first to enter: there is much truth 
in the old saw about the early bird. 


B. Where the Cross Is Made 


Most high school pupils have read Bullen’s 
Cruise of the Cachalot and Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous. Name other poems, stories, and 
plays which have made the sea real to you. 
You will find Where the Cross Is Made a thrill- 
ing and "ot a drama. It grows from the 
experience of a playwright who has sought the 
hardships of the sea and who presents with 
peculiar power the dramatic tensity of hopeless 
conflict. Information about the play which ap- 
pears in this issue as well as interesting informa- 
tion about O’Neill’s plays in general will be 
found in Helen Louise Cohen’s More One-Act 
Plays by Modern Authors. 

tudy Questions: 1. What events in the Cap- 
tain’s life have caused his mental ruin? 2. At 
what point in the play are these adventures 
suggested? 3. Why does Nat feel that his father 
must be placed in an asylum? Compare the 
explanation he gives the doctor with that he 
makes to his sister. 4. Mention various details 
which contribute to a feeling of unreality on the 
part of the audience. 5. At what point does 
the audience so completely participate in the 
action that insanity is hardly distinguished from 
sanity? 6. What is the purpose of flooding the 
stage with green light? 7. How is the audience 
released from emotional intensity? 8. What are 
Sue’s prospects for happiness? 9. What is your 
opinion of the character Fon conduct of Captain 
Bartlett? Of Nat? Of Sue? 

Understanding of the play will be heightened 
by reading it in class. Imagination can supply 
the stage setting. A thorough understanding of 
the lines is necessary if vou are to read simply 
and naturally. 


C. The Book Page 


At last Scholastic readers have the substance 
of the hoped for Book Page under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Becker. After you have read 
the answers to letters of inquiry, give your opin- 
ion of the soundness of the editors’ claim that 
Mrs. Becker is a woman “‘who knows the literary 
world from center to circumference and who has 
the eternal spirit of youth in her.” 

How many of the recommended books have 
you read? Do you concur in Mrs. Becker's 
opinion of these books? Which of those which are 
new to you do you most want to read, and 
why? What _are_your own particular book needs 
and interests? Don’t fail to make use of Mrs. 
Becker’s wide knowledge. 

The tabloid book reviews chosen for publica- 
tion are worthy of your scvutiny. Geraldine 
Rhoads has made an especially keen analysis of 
a book which she enjoyed. Explain why you think 
that she has or has not chosen apt words to 
convey her ideas. 


D. The Poetry Corner 


MacKnight Black has significance for all who 
are interested in present-day literary tendencies. 
It is the poet who makes the desert of un- 
awakened sensibility blossom with the rose of a 
new awareness. We of the Machine Age are 
not, perhaps, alive to the clear beauty of ma- 
chinery. Carl Sandburg’s poems in Smoke and 
Steel, Kipling’s Song of Steam, and Emily Dick- 
enson's delightful little poem, The Railway Train, 
take cognizance of the machine. None of them, 
however, so completely isolate mechanical power 
as do many poems by MacKnight Black. Will 
Mr. Black succeed in his attempt to open new 
springs of feeling in our hearts? 

Express Trains. Notice the flash and swift 
motion of the unrhymed lines. Comment on the 
effectiveness of the similes employed. 

II. Reciprocating Engines. Does this m 
appeal more strongly to thought or to feeling? 
Explain. What is the conception of machine 
motion here expressed ? Is the idea new to you? 
Does the conception seem a just one? Explain. 

Ill. Tide. Here we find the human element 
strongly emphasized. How has realization of t 
“clean presence of wheels toiling” affected the 
poet’s attitude toward long familiar things? 

IV. Machines. Notice the force of the word 
clarity. In each of the other poems you will 
find a similar word choice: clean presence, clear 
motion, cleanness. What is the effect produced 
by insistence upon the quality of motion? Note 
the suggestive rhythm of this and the other 
poems. Do you eel that this is an effortless 
poem or is painstaking workmanship evident to 
the reader? 

see has been spoken of as “a collection 
of verse for those who face the future and re- 


fuse to take hermitage in the past.” Comment 


on this characterization. 
E. The Debate 


Assemble all available material. (Don’t over- 
look Limitless Possibilities, by Max Reinhardt, 
Theater Guild Magazine, Jan., 1930.) Precede 
the debate by informational talks on such sub- 
jects as “The Little Theatre Movement,” “Fi- 
nancial Status of the Stage,” “Public Taste in 
Amusements,” “The Possibilities of Talking Pic- 
tures,” “Comparative Merits of Talking and 
Silent Pictures.’"” These talks should be given by 
members of the class who are not to take part 
in the debate. When the class is thoroughly in- 
formed, have a formal war of wits with three 
speakers to the side. Ask members of the faculty 
other than your English teacher to act as 
judges. 


F. A Hero of Boys and Men 


I. Suggestions for Study: 1.In what re- 
spects was Richard Harding Davis of the 1890's 
comparable to Lindbergh? 2. Underscore the 
sentence, Davis was not a great literary artist. 
Debate the truth of this statement. 3. What 
characteristics of Richard Harding Davis’ writing 
are mentioned which are not indicative of the 
highest art? 4. Explain how a favorable family 
background contributed to the writer’s success. 
5. Show that Davis’ stories appealed to the 
idealism, perhaps the sentimentality, of the Amer- 
‘ican people. 6. Why was Richard Harding 
Davis known as “the much travelled young 
writer?” 7. Name three literary productions 
which grew out of his travel experiences. 

II. Suggestions for Writing: “Into his life 
has been crowded as much adventure as may 
befall one man.” Using this as a topic sentence 
write a two hundred word paragraph on the ad- 
ventures of Richard Harding Davis. Davis 
wrote daily te his mother, Rebecca Harding 
Davis. Compose one of his letters; tell of but 
one experience mentioned in this article. 


G. Gallegher 


The only hardship you will encounter in read- 
ing Gallegher is the hardship of waiting for the 
next installment. Richard Harding Davis’ 
father well characterized his son’s writing when 
he said “It is good work, with brain, bone, 
nerve, muscle in it. It is human with healthy 
pulse and heartsome glow in it.” 

Study Questions: 1. Mention advantages and 
disadvantages of the school in which Gallagher 
was educated. 2. What characteristics make 
Gallagher a satisfactory hero? 3. Underscore 
all connective words and phrases used in the 
little character sketch. Remember that there is 
no skill in writing without a skill in the use of 
linking expressions. 4. Give in your 7~ words, 
the story of the Burrbank murder. What 
were Gallegher’s views as to the Satelite dis- 
guise of the murderer? 6. Was the Eagle Inn a 
reputable hostelry? 7. How had the hero he- 
come acquainted there? 8. What is the dra- 
matic value of the sporting editor’s decision to 
leave Gallagher behind? 9. Why did the editor 
change his mind about patting the boy on the 
head? 10. Upon = condition was Hefflefinger 
to receive $500? What circumstance made 
it possible for ~ tteaiee to see the fight? 
12. What are the possible difficulties ahead of 
the conspirators? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. The Naval Conference 


A. Since this conference is to be a long one 
and since there will be a continual change in the 
opinions, claims and demands of the different 
delegations, it is suggested that the class be 
divided or organized into five groups to repre- 
sent the five important national delegations to 
the conference. he teacher should appoint one 
my to act as chairman of each group and have 
im assume the name of the minister or states- 
man who heads that particular delegation. The 
other members of the groups may take the names 
of the other delegates from that nation. 

The above plan should, in a short time, give the 
pupils a better acquaintance with the make-up of 
the conference and with the various leaders. 
Then too, a knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and accomplishment of the meeting will 
be gained if each committee or group is held 
responsible for, (a) presenting the claims of the 
nation it represents as given in this and the 
preceding issue of the Scholastic, and (b) bring- 
ing to the class, whenever the instructor sees 
fit, any new viewpoint or change in the demand 
of the nation it represents as revealed in the 
newspapers and the Scholastic—as the conference 
progresses. 

B. Name the leaders of each national delega- 
tion. Name the seven members of the Amer- 
ican delegation. Show that the American group 
is well-balanced and capable. What significance 


or coincidence do you attach to the fact that it 
sailed on the ship mentioned in this article? 
Give the four main points of Ahe French 
memorandum. In your own words give a 
version of this /memorandum. 


/ 


“boiled-down” 


Comment on the reaction of the other powers 
to this statement. 


Il. The New York Civic Cepter 


: = ao 
What is meant by the expression “‘civic center 


Has your city one? Where? Why was it 
instituted at its present location? 

Give the main features of New York City’s 
pro new center. : 

Jhat is a “zoning law” Does your city 

have one? What purpose does it serve? What 
difference of opinion seems to exist in Europe and 
the U. S. as to the height of buildings? What 
changes in this respect have been suggested in 
New York? 


Ill. National Affairs 


A. Prohibition. The loud discussions of pro- 
hibition heard on all sides and through the press 

ve generated much more heat than light. In 
order to clarify our thinking a little, it might 
be well to give some time to thought and answers 
to the following fundamental questions: 

Has a government the right to legislate 
on questions which affect the private habits and 
morals of its citizens? If so, under what cir- 
cumstances ? 

2. Was the 18th Amendment “put over” on 
an unsuspecting public during the war emergency 
against the better judgment of a majority of the 
people ? 

3. Has public opinion of the desirability or 
practicality of prohibition changed markedly in 
the decade since 1920? 

4. Can the 18th amendment be repealed in 
view of the constitutional requirements and the 
present line-up in Congress and the states? 

5. Does the existence of a large minority of 
opposition sentiment justify the non-enforcement 
or nullification of any law? 

6. Can the prohibition laws, be efficiently en- 
forced without an impossible expenditure of money 
and personnel? 

What social and economic benefits have 
come from prohibition? 

8. What would be the effect of unlimited sale 
of liquor in a highly mechanical, motorized age? 

9. What practical alternatives to prohibition 
are possible in dealing with the liquor question? 
What has been the experience of this or other 
nations with them? 

10. In the light of the foregoing questions, 
what has the President’s Law Enforcement Com- 
mission accomplished ? 

. The Sugar Tariff. What would be the 
effect of the increases in sugar rates proposed in 
the House and Senate Finance Committee bills? 
Is lobbying by financial interests justified, and 
if so, what limits should set to it? Should 
government officials participate in efforts to in- 
fluence legislation affecting private profits? 

In a sentence tell why the following persons 
have been prominent in the news of late: William 
E. Borah, H. C. Lakin, Gladys Jones, George W. 
Wickersham. 


IV. World Affairs 


The Hague. Look up the meaning of concilia- 
tory and moratorium. Name the principal leaders 
at the recent meeting held there. What was 
the purpose of meeting? Give the gist of the 
German demands. Explain “military sanctions.” 
How did the French and English react to the 
German demands? What part did Schacht play 
in the proceedings? What was finally agreed 
upon? as France the right to apply sanctions 
at her own discretion? 

What was done relative to the agreement 
between Germany and the S. with reference to 
certain sums owing to the latter? Explain what 
is meant by the non-German reparations? What 
is the Status of Austria and Bulgaria in this 
res t? 

rance. Why are the French aroused about 
our new tariff? What tariff rates may France 
increase? What effect would this have upon 
American assembling plants in France? 

India. What method of fighting the British has 
been adopted by the Hindus? Explain the ex- 
pouten “Punjab*’? Has there been whole 
farted support accorded this movement? 

Mexico. Why is Laredo, Texas, considered 
an important city? Wh did Mexico padlock the 
Mexican Consulate at this city? What was the 
effect? What was Stimson’s action? Why could 
he not act directly? How has this affair been 
settled ? 

The Turtle Islands. How many islands does 
the U. S. own? Name and locate the important 
_s owned by this country. Where are the 

urtle Islands? How did the U. S. acquire 
possession of them? What final step must be 
taken to complete the transaction? you see 
any benefit which this country will derive be- 
cause of this acquisition? 


Vv. The Harmon Awards 


Who is Dr. Robert Russa Moton? Mention the 
main accomplishments or achievements of his 
edecessor, who was Booker bee gre 
List the recipients of the awards according to 
ee: or work. After an analysis of this 
at what conclusions as to the progress of the 
ame do you arrive? 
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COMING!—In the Second Semester 


The Scholastic Book Page 


It is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon 
the importance of the new Book Fees in- 
troduced so brilliantly by Mrs. May Lam- 
berton -Becker in the January 18 and 
February 1 issues. It is our conviction 
that it will be the greatest agency ever 
developed for stimulating good reading and 
appreciation among young people. It will 
contain: 


(1) A monthly review of the outstanding 
new books for young people, by Mrs. 
Becker. (2) A uae question box con- 
taining Mrs. Becker’s answers to questions 
on books and reading. (3) Tabloid book 
reviews by students. (4) The annual read- 
ing contest and other features of interest. 
The Book Page appears in every issue. 


Short Stories 


The distinction of The Scholastic’ s short- 
stories will be more than maintained by 
a group selected from the following im- 
portant contemporary authors: 

Richard Harding Davis Shiela Kaye-Smith 
Christopher Morley nn Byrne 
Sherwood Anderson A. R. Wetjen 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Vasilod Garshin 

A. E. Coppard F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Ernest Hemingway Grazia Deledda 


Poetry Corner 


Among the poets to be represented in 
the Poetry Corner this spring will be: 
MacKnight Black Robert Graves 
Louise Bogan Alfred Kreymborg 
Hervey Allen Edward Shanks 
Joseph Auslander Arthur Davison Ficke 
Dorothy Parker Arthur Guiterman 
Samuel Hoffenstein 


Essays and Drama 


One-act plays by such master dramatists 
as Eugene O’ Neill, Paul Green, and Elmer 
Rice will be presented. There will also be 
stimulating and charming modern essays 
by Ray Stannard Baker, Thomas L. Mas- 
son, Clayton Hamilton, Stephen Leacock, 
and others. 


Biography 


The fine series of short Mepeghion 


essays by well-known writers will be con- 
tinued, with contributions by De Wolfe 
Howe, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, and 
Lytton Strachey. 


Debates 

The Scholastic’s regular series of debate 
outlines on questions of the day will con- 
tinue. Among the subjects to be covered 
this semester, some of them never before 
briefed, will be 

Will Talking Pictures Swallow the The- 
ater? 

Professionalism in Athletics. 

The British Cabinet System of Govern- 
ment vs. the American Presidential 
System. 

Compulsory Consolidation of Railroads. 


Our Foreign Correspondent 
Mr. Don Brown, 
Assistant Editor of 
The Scholastic, sails 
from San Francisco 
February 7 for a 
trip around the 
coal during which 
he will visit Japan, 
China, Siam, India, 
Egypt, Greece, and 
western Europe. 
During his six 
months’ voyaging 
he will send con- 
tributions to The 
Scholastic on a va- 
riety of interesting 
subjects. He will make a special object of 
visiting secondary schools in the main coun- 
tries and will give us an inside view of how 
boys and girls are educated around the world. 


Greek Civilization 


The remarkable series of articles on “The 
Glory That Was Greece” by Professor 
Walter R. Agard, based on the freshman 
course material in the Experimental College 
of the University of Wisconsin, will con- 
tinue through the year. With the well- 
rounded background of Greek geography, 
history and social institutions presented in 
the first semester, Professor Agard will take 
up in order the Greek enjoyment of life in 
Athletics, Sculpture and Painting, Archi- 
tecture, Drama, and the ultimate problems 
of Science, Philosophy, and Religion as seen 
through the prism of ancient Athenian 
genius. In his final article, the material of 
the whole course will be tied together and 
its applications to modern America life, 
implicit in every article, will be brought 
into high relief. 


Current Events 


Scholastic readers have the privilege, 
through the two fortnightly review depart- 
ments, “What Is Happenin heen the 
World” and “What Is Happening at 
Washington,” of acquiring a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the events of permanent 
significance in governmental, social, and 
economic affairs with the highest degree of 
economy and concentration. These de- 

artments are far more than a substitute 
or the daily reading of a newspaper. Not 
only are there comparatively few news- 
apers outside of the largest centers that 
) red as much attention to the affairs of 
the world, but no newspaper can present 
such material in a style and with a back- 
ground that makes it understandable to 
any boy or girl. Constant maps, charts, 
photographs, and cartoons illuminate the 
dark spots and make current events study 
a — 
he main departments are supplemented 
by numerous special articles on broad 
topics of importance, by series such as 
“Danger Spots on the World Map,” by 
debates on timely issues, and by a fund of 
short, illustrated news topics in every issue 
suitable for assignment work. 


The Student-Written Number 


The Annual Student-Written Number of 
The Scholastic, to be published this year on 
April 26, has become an institution of such 
nation-wide interest that no extended de- 
scription is here necessary. It willinclude, 
as usual, the prize-winning short stories, 
familiar essays, poetry, a reproductions 
of paintings and art work in many sub- 
divisions sifted from a field of more than 
10,000 contestants. The honor of havin 
one’s work chosen by the distinguished 
artists, writers and educators who compose 
the Board of Judges is one that will be a 
source of lifelong pride to any boy or girl. 
As usual, the best work of the Awards will 
later be issued in the permanent cloth- 
bound anthology of slieee. 


Student Contests 


In addition to the Scholastic Awards, 
several current contests will be carried on 
giving students opportunity for writing, 
such as “Name nis Building,” “Who I 
Would Like to Be,” and the tabloid book 


reviews. 


The Achievement Club 


A means of recognition for high school 
students who create or accomplish some- 
thing original or useful outside the fields 
of literary and visual arts is offered this 
year through the medium of the Scholastic 
Achievement Club. Reports of such 
achievements are always welcome and 
will be published at frequent intervals. 


Sports 


The Scholastic Sports Department, ably 
edited by Robert Harron, will continue to 
present articles and information of practical 
value to student athletes. During the 
coming semester, Basketball, Track, Tennis, 
and other spring sports will hold the center 
of the stage, with contributions by out- 
standing coaches and players. 


Art 


With its beautiful two-color covers of 
modern masterpieces and its informative 
frontispieces, The Scholastic will present a 
varied survey of the best that is being 
done in the world of fine arts. 


Regular Departments 


Student Self-Government. 

The Library Table (current magazines). 

Deaths of the Month. 

Following the Films (movie reviews by 
Miss Kathleen Robertson). 

Bubbles from the News Caldron. 

Puzzles. 

The Lesson Plan, by Miss Janet Craw- 
ford and William G. Fixel, with special 
Supplement of Semester Review Tests in 
the May 24 issue. 


For Subscription Rates and Full Information, Address 


THE SCHOLASTIC, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh 
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Why I want a 
CORONA 


typewriter 


This contest is open to all. 
Write a letter of not more than 200 
words, explaining why you want 
a Corona typewriter. The best letter 
will win a prize of $1,000. Second 
prize is $250. Ten prizes of $25 
each. Letters will be judged accord- 
ing to the value and soundness 
of reasons presented for wanting 
Corona, rather than according to 
literary merit. Letters may be typed 
or hand-written. 

Contest closes May 1st. Winners will 
be announced as quickly as possible. 


* 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 


ORE than one million users have 
M learned that Corona 1s a marvelous- 
ly efficient typewriter—smooth and re- 
sponsive in action, sturdily built for a 
lifetime of service and an amazing aid to 
living for every member of the family. 


One unique mechanical superiority of 


Corona is its one-piece, solid aluminum 
die-cast frame of tremendous strength 
and rigidity. With this powerful frame 
Corona does not have to be kept screwed 
to a wooden base—it stands on its own 


feet, takes up less room on a 








L500 


desk and is more attractive, 
Another advantage—the sheet 
as typed is held at exactly the right 
angle for easy reading. Anyone 
who has used other machines 
will appreciate this feature. 
Corona is the product of 
twenty years’ effort of skilled 
typewriter engineers to create a 
perfect small typewriter for per- 
sonal use. It has everything and 
does everything. It is small in the 
sense that a fine watch is small. 
Working parts are manufactured 
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1818 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


with exact precision—in some 
cases to one thousandth of an inch. 
Coronas are finished in Scarlet, Green, 
Blue, and Maroon, with attractive panel- 
ling of modern design. Also black and 
gold, and black with art panels. Seven 
color combinations to select from. 

There is only one way to know Corona. 
Try it in your home. It is easy to Corona- 
type. In a remarkably short time you can 
Coronatype faster than you can write. 

Insist on a Corona demonstration. Any 
Corona dealer will be glad to deliver 
Corona on trial. 


Time-Payment Plan. Fit our conven- 
ient time-payment plan into your family 
budget. You can: own Corona without even 
feeling the cost. A few dollars down brings 
it to you. Then you pay a little every month. 

Corona with standard keyboard costs $60. 
Corona Special with three-row keyboard 
costs $39.50. An attractive carrying case is 
furnished with either model. An allowance 
will be made on your old typewriter, 

Don’t forget the “Why I Want Corona” 
contest. Sit down now and catalog all the 
ways in which Corona will be useful to you, 
the help it can be in school work, club and 
committee work, business, writing, home 
management, correspondence. Ask your 
local Corona dealer for further informa- 
tion. Remember, the best reasons for want- 
ing Corona win $1,000, 


Note to dealers: Write for 
our agency proposition. 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





